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Alvin W. Gouldner 


Cosmopolitans and Locals: 
Toward an Analysis of Latent 


Social Roles—I 


A distinction between manifest and latent social roles is posited as 
the basis for analyzing two types of latent organizational roles or iden- 
tities. Such identities influence organizational behavior because those 
who hold them may have reference groups and value commitments that 
conflict with those prescribed by the organization. Three variables for 
analyzing latent identities are suggested: loyalty to the organization; 
commitment to professional skills and values; and reference group 
orientations. The author finds certain differences between cosmopoli- 
tans and locals in terms of degrees of influence, participation, propensity 
to accept or reject organizational rules, and informal relations. 

Mr. Gouldner is associate professor of sociology in the University of 


Illinois. 


SOCIOLOGISTS have long since documented the empirical 
utility of role theory. It may be, however, that concepts stagnate 
when small theoretical investments yield large empirical divi- 
dends. The very currency of role concepts may invite complacency 
concerning their theoretical clarity. 

*The author wishes to thank the Social Science Research Council and the Research 
Board of the University of Illinois for funds which made possible completion of the 


analysis of the data. During the course of the research Helen P. Gouldner, Esther R. 
Newcomb, Henry Bobotek, and Ruth Landman assisted in various parts of the work. 
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Although the larger theory of social roles could doubtless profit 
from serious recasting and systematic reappraisal,” this is not the 
place for so ambitious an undertaking. All that will be, essayed 
here are some limited questions relating to role analysis. In par- 
ticular, an attempt will be made to develop certain distinctions- 
between what will be termed “manifest” and “latent” identities 
and roles. 

Since role theory already encompasses a welter of concepts,* the 
introduction of new concepts requires firm justification. Con- 
cepts commend themselves to social scientists only as tools with 
which to resolve problematic situations. Unless this criterion is 
insisted upon, there inevitably eventuates a sterile formalism and 
a needless proliferation of neologisms. We must therefore justify 
the proposed distinction between manifest and latent roles by 
indicating the theoretic context from which it emerged and by 
showing its use in various studies. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


A social role is commonly defined as a set of expectations 
oriented toward people who occupy a certain “position” in a 
social system or group. It is a rare discussion of social role that 
does not at some point make reference to the “‘position’’ occupied 
by a group member. Despite its frequent use, however, the notion 
of a social “position’’ is obscure and not likely to provide clean- 
cut directives for social research. Often, it is used as little more 
than a geometrical metaphor with little value for guiding the 
empirical studies of behavioral scientists. 

It seems that what is meant by a “position”’ is the social identity 
Carol Tucker guided the factor analysis through the Illiac. Raymond Cattell, Percy 
Tannenbaum, and George Suci were generous in allowing consultation with them in 
connection with the factor analyses. Particular thanks are due Robert K. Merton and 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld for a painstaking reading of a first draft and for numerous cogent 
suggestions. Needless to say, responsibility for all errors is entirely the author’s. 

*Such an overhauling seems well begun in the recent volume by S. F. Nadel, Theory 
of Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill., 1957). Efforts moving in a similar direction may also 
be found in Marion J. Levy, Jr., The Structure of Society (Princeton, 1952), pp. 157- 
166, and in Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, 1957), 
pp. 368-380, 415-420. 

*The variety of these role concepts is well displayed in Erving Goffman, The 
Presentation of Self in Everyday Life (Edinburgh, 1956), and is discussed with great 
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which has been assigned to a person by members of his group. 
That is, group members may be regarded as acting in the following 
manner: (1) They observe or impute to a person certain character- 
istics; they observe certain aspects of his behavior or appearance 
which they employ as clues to enable themselves to answer the 
question “Who is he?” (2) These observed or imputed character- 
istics are then related to and interpreted in terms of a set of 
culturally prescribed categories which have been learned during 
the course of socialization. Conversely, the culturally learned 
categories focus attention upon certain aspects of the individual's 
behavior and appearance. (3) In this manner the individual is 
‘“‘pigeonholed”’; that is, he is held to be a certain “type”’ of person, 
a teacher, Negro, boy, man, or woman. The process by which the 
individual is classified by others in his group, in terms of the 
culturally prescribed categories, can be called the assignment of a 
“social identity.” The types or categories to which he has been 
assigned are his social identities. (4) When this assignment of 
identity is consensually or otherwise validated in the group, people 
then “‘ask themselves” what they know about such a type; they 
mobilize their beliefs concerning it. Corresponding to different 
social identities are differing sets of expectations, differing con- 
figurations of rights and obligations. In these terms, then, a social 
role is a shared set of expectations directed toward people who are 
assigned a given social identity. 

Obviously the people in any one group have a variety of social 
identities. In a classroom, for example, there are those identified 
as “students,” but these same people are also identified as men, 
women, young, mature, and .o on. In the classroom situation, it is 
primarily their identity as students that others in the group regard 
as central and properly salient. It is also the expectations con- 
gruent with this salient identity that are most appropriately acti- 
vated and have the fullest claim to application. But while the 
expectations congruent with the student identity are most institu- 
tionally relevant and legitimately mobilizable, it is clear that in 
various ways certain of the other identities do “intrude” and affect 
the group’s behavior in sociologically interesting ways. For 
cogency in Joseph R. Gusfield, General Education as a Career, Journal of General 
Education, 10 (Jan. 1957), 37-48. 
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example, there is usually something happening between the 
students that is influenced by their sexual identities. 

It is necessary to distinguish, then, between those social 
identities of group members which are consensually regarded as 
relevant to them in a given setting and those which group mem- 
bers define as being irrelevant, inappropriate to consider, or 
illegitimate to take into account. The former can be called the 
manifest social identities, the latter, the latent social identities 
Let us be clear that “social identities,’ manifest or latent, are not 
synonymous with the concept of social status. Social identities have 
to do with the way in which an individual is in fact perceived and 
classified by others in terms of a system of culturally standardized 
categories. Social statuses, however, refer to the complex of cultur- 
ally standardized categories to which individuals in a group may 
be assigned; they are sometimes also defined as the hierarchical 
“position” of the individual in relation to others, as well as the 
culturally prescribed expectations directed toward those in this 
position.* 

Expectations which are associated with the manifest social 


‘The terminological disparities with respect to the definition of “status” barely 
fall short of being appalling. Among the varying definitions which may be found are 
the following: (1) “a position in the social aggregate identified with a pattern of 
prestige symbols...” D. Martindale and E. D. Monachesi, Elements of Sociology 
(New York, 1951), p. 540; (2) the “successful realization of claims to prestige. ..the 
distribution of prestige in a society...” H. Gerth and C. W. Mills, Character and 
Social Structure (New York, 1953), p- 307; (3) “a measure of the worth or the impor- 
tance of the role,” R. Freedman, A. H. Hawley, W. S. Landecker, and H. M. Miner, 
eds., Principles of Sociology (New York, 1952), p. 148; (4) “the rank position with 
respect chiefly to income, prestige, and power—one or all of these,” G. Knupfer in 
R. O’Brien, C. C. Shrag, and W. T. Martin, Readings in General Sociology (New York, 
1951), p. 274; (5) “a collection of rights and obligations...” R. Linton, The Study of 
Man (New York, 1945), p. 113; (6) a “complex of mutual rights, obligations, and func- 
tions as defined by the pertinent ideal patterns,” T. Parsons, Essays in Sociological 
Theory Pure and Applied (Glencoe, Ill., 1949), p. 42; (7) “a position in the general 
institutional system, recognized and supported by the entire society...” K. Davis, 
Human Society (New York, 1949), p. 87. One could go on. That these varying defini- 
tions are not necessarily contradictory is small consolation and certainly no guarantee 
that they all refer to the same things. Nowhere do these definitions become more 
opaque than when—as they frequently do—they refer to a status as a “position” 
in something. The ready familiarity of the word position seems to induce paralysis 
of the analytic nerve. Needless to say such terminological confusion begets efforts at 
neologistic clarification which may then only further becloud the field. We can only 
hope that this has not happened here. 
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identities can be termed the manifest social roles, while expecta 
tions oriented toward the latent identities can be called the latent 
social roles. Just as others can be oriented toward an individual's 
latent identities, so, too, can the individual himself be oriented 
to his own latent identities. This is, of course, to be expected in 
the light of Mead’s role theory, which stresses that an individual's 
self-conception is a function of the judgments and orientations 
which significant others have toward him. 

At the present time, little systematic attention is given to the 
functioning of either latent identities or roles. It is too easy to focus 
on the more evident manifest identities and roles in a group. As a 
result, even in a world on which Freudian theory has made its 
impact, many sociologists give little indication of the fact that the 
people they study in offices, factories, schools, or hospitals are also 
males and females. The sociologist’s assumption often seems to be 
that the latent identities and roles are as irrelevant as the people 
whom they are studying conventionally pretend. The fact seems 
to be, however, that these do affect group behavior. 

This is, of course, obvious from the most commonplace of 
questions. For example: Are the career chances of industrial 
workers affected by their ethnic identity? Are “old-timers” in a 
group more or less friendly toward each other than with those of 
less tenure? Do college professors take note of and behave some- 
what differently toward members of the college football team who 
are taking their courses? Do Unitarian ministers sometimes refer 
to their “Jewish” parishioners? 

While it is obvious that individuals in a group have a variety of 
social identities, and not merely one, we need conceptual tools that 
firmly distinguish between different types of social identities and 
facilitate analysis of the varying ways in which they influence group 
behavior. While it is obvious that a group member may have many 
social identities, it needs to be stressed that not all of them are 
regarded as equally relevant or legitimately activated in that group. 
This is precisely the point to which the concepts of latent identities 
and roles direct attention. 

This implies that when group members orient themselves to 
the latent identities of others in their group, they are involved in a 
relationship with them which is not culturally prescribed by the 
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group norms governing their manifest roles. It implies, also, that 
they are utilizing reference persons or groups which are not cul- 
turally prescribed for those in their roles. Thus the concepts of 
latent identities and roles focus research on those patterns of social 
interaction, and lines of orientation, which are not prescribed by 
the group under study. It would also seem clear that latent 
identities and roles are important because they exert pressure 
upon the manifest roles, often impairing conformity with their 
requirements and endemically threatening the equilibrium of 
the manifest role system. In contrast, the concept of manifest roles 
focuses on the manner in which group norms yield prescribed 
similarities in the behavior and beliefs of those performing the 
same role. 

The role of “elders” in a gerontocratic society, with the deference 
and respect due them by their juniors, is in these terms a manifest 
role. For, in this case, the rights and obligations of elders are cul- 
turally prescribed. Here to be an “elder” is a societally relevant 
identity. Note, however, that even in the American factory elders 
may also receive some special consideration and similar if not equal 
deference from their juniors. Here, however, the role of the elder 
is a latent one, being based upon an assignment of identity which 
is not regarded as fully legitimate or as clearly relevant in the 
factory, even if fully acknowledged in the larger society. 

This distinction between manifest and latent roles directs us 
to search out and specify the latent identities, and the expecta- 
tions corresponding to them, which crosscut and underlie those 
which are culturally prescribed in the group under study. The 
concept of latent roles suggests that people playing different mani- 
fest roles may be performing similar latent roles and, conversely, 
that those performing the same manifest role may be playing 
different latent roles. The concept of latent role may then aid in 
accounting for some of the differences (in behavior or belief) 
among those in the same manifest role or for some of the simi- 
larities among those having different manifest roles. Neither the 
similarities nor the differences mentioned above need be due to 
the intrusion of “personality” factors or other individual attri- 
butes. They may derive from the nature of the latent roles, that 
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is, from the responses to the latent identities of group members, 
which yield culturally unprescribed yet structured interactions 
and orientations with others. 

The problem that will be explored in the following analysis is 
whether there are latent identities and roles of general significance 
for the study of the modern complex organization. That is, can we 
discern latent identities and roles which are common to a number 
of different complex organizations? In this connection, we will 
explore the possibility that, as distinguished from and in addition 
to their manifest identities, members of formal organizations may 
have two latent social identities, here called “cosmopolitan” and 
“local.”"> Development of these concepts may enable organizational 
analysis to proceed without focusing solely on the relatively visible, 
culturally differentiated, manifest organizational identities and 
roles, but without confining analysis to an undifferentiated blob 
of “bureaucrats.” There are of course other latent identities which 
are of organizational significance, and, in Part II of this paper, we 
shall consider a more complex structure of latent identities. 


CONCERNING COSMOPOLITANS AND LOCALS 


A number of prior researches have identified certain role-playing 
patterns which appear convergent with each other and which, 
further, seem to be commonly based upon those latent identities 
which will be called “cosmopolitans.” 

In a study of a factory,® “The General Gypsum Company,” I 
noted a type of company executive which I called the “expert.” 
Experts tend to be staff men who never seem to win the complete 


®These terms are taken from Robert K. Merton, “Patterns of Influence, Local and 
Cosmopolitan Influentials,” in Merton, op. cit. Merton’s terms are used with respect 
to types of roles within communities rather than in connection with formal organi 
zations, as they are here. Moreover, Merton's focus is on the conjunction between 
influence and cosmopolitans-locals, whereas our analysis applies cosmopolitan and 
local orientations to role players apart from considerations of their influence. Note, 
also, the similarity between my own discussion of “latent” identities and roles and 
that of R. Linton, in T. N. Newcomb and E. L. Hartley, eds., Readings in Sociology 
New York, 1947), p. 368. 

*Alvin W. Gouldner, Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy (Glencoe, Ill., 1954). It 
may be worth mentioning that the research published here represents an effort at 
deliberate continuity and development of some of the conceptions that emerged in 
the Patterns volume. 
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confidence of the company’s highest authorities and are kept 
removed from the highest reaches of power. Much like staff men 
in other companies, these experts can advise but cannot command. 
They are expected to “sell’’ management on their plans, but cannot 
order them put into effect. It is widely recognized that these 
experts are not given the “real promotions.” The expert is under 
pressure to forego the active pursuit of his specialty if he wishes 
to ascend in the company hierarchy. Among the reasons for the 
experts’ subordination may be the fact that they are less frequently 
identified as “company men” than others in the executive group. 
The “company man,” a pervasive category for the informal classifi- 
cation of industrial personnel, is one who is regarded as having 
totally committed his career aspirations to his employing company 
and as having indicated that he wishes to remain with it indefi- 
nitely. In effect, then, company personnel were using a criterion 
of “loyalty to the company” in assigning social identities to mem- 
bers of their organization. A company man is one who is identified 
as “loyal.” 

Experts are less likely to be identified in this manner in part 
because their relatively complex, seemingly mysterious skills, 
derived from long formal training, lead them to make a more basic 
commitment to their job than to the organization in which they 
work. Furthermore, because of their intensive technical training, 
experts have greater opportunities for horizontal job mobility and 
can fill jobs in many different organizations. As E. C. Hughes 
would say, they are more likely to be “‘itinerants.”” Consequently, 
experts are less likely to be committed to their employing organi- 
zation than to their specialty. 

The expert’s skills are continually being refined and developed 
by professional peers outside of his employing organization. 
Moreover, his continued standing as a competent professional 
often cannot be validated by members of his own organization, 
since they are not knowledgeable enough about it. For these rea- 
sons, the expert is more likely than others to esteem the good 
opinion of professional peers elsewhere; he is disposed to seek 
recognition and acceptance from “outsiders.’’ We can say that he 
is more likely to be oriented to a reference group composed of 
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others not a part of his employing organization, that is, an “outer 
reference group.” 

Leonard Reissman’s study of the role conceptions of government 
bureaucrats provides another case in point.? Among these is the 
“functional bureaucrat’ who is found to be oriented toward 
groups outside of his employing bureaucracy and is especially 
concerned with securing recognition from his professional peers 
elsewhere. If he is an economist, for example, he wants other 
economists to think well of him, whether or not they are his 
organizational associates. The functional bureaucrats are also more 
likely to associate with their professional peers than with their 
bureaucratic colleagues. They are less likely than other types of 
bureaucrats to have sentiments of loyalty to their employing 
bureaucracy. Finally, more than other bureaucrats their satis- 
faction with their job depends upon the degree to which their 
work conforms with professional standards, and they seem to be 
more deeply committed to their professional skills. In short, Reiss- 
man’s “functional bureaucrat” is much the same as our “expert,” 
insofar as both tend to manifest lesser organizational loyalty, 
deeper job commitment, and an outer reference group orientation, 
as compared with their colleagues. 

A third study, by Vernon J. Bentz,® of a city college faculty, 
again indicates the interrelationship of these variables and suggests 
their relevance in another organizational setting. Bentz divided 
the college faculty into two groups, those who publish much and 
those publishing little or nothing. Publication as such is not of 
course theoretically interesting, but it becomes so if taken as an 
index of something else. The difficulty is that it is an ambiguous 
index. Within limits, it seems reasonable to treat it as an index of 
the degree of commitment to professional skills. However, “high” 
publication might also indicate a desire to communicate with 
other, like professionals in different organizations. The high 
publisher must also take cognizance of the publications which 
others elsewhere are producing. Thus high publication may also 

"Leonard Reissman, A Study of Role Conceptions in Bureaucracy, Social Forces, 
27 (1949), 305-310. 


‘Vernon J. Bentz, “A Study of Leadership in a Liberal Arts College” (Columbus, 
©.: Ohio State University, 1950; mimeo.). 
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be an index of an outer reference group orientation. High pub- 
lishers also tend to deemphasize the importance which their own 
college department had to them and to express the feeling that it 
had comparatively little control over them. This might be taken to 
imply a lower degree of commitment or loyalty to that particular 
group. 

Although Bentz’s research findings are less direct than the others 
examined, they do seem to point in the same direction, indicating 
similarities between the high publisher, the functional bureaucrat, 
and the expert. They were also particularly useful to my own later 
study of a college by suggesting indices for some of the significant 
variables. , 

These three cases suggested the importance of three variables 
for analyzing latent identities in organizations: (1) loyalty to the 
employing organization, (2) commitment to specialized or pro- 
fessional skills, and (3) reference group orientations. Consider- 
ations of space do not permit this to be developed here, but each 
of these studies also found role-playing patterns polar to those 
discussed. This led us to hypothesize that two latent organizational 
identities could be found. These were: 

(1) Cosmopolitans: those low on loyalty to the employing organi- 
zation, high on commitment to specialized role skills, and likely to 
use an outer reference group orientation. 

(2) Locals: those high on loyalty to the employing organization, 
low on commitment to specialized role skills, and likely to use an 
inner reference group orientation. 

Cosmopolitans and locals are regarded as latent identities 
because they involve criteria which are not fully institutionalized 
as bases for classifying people in the modern organization, though 
they are in fact often used as such. For example, “loyalty” usually 
tends to be taken for granted and is, under normal circumstances, 
a latent social identity in a rational bureaucracy. For example, it 
may be preferred, but it is not usually prescribed, that one should 
be a “company man.” While loyalty criteria do become activated 
at irregular intervals, as, for example, at occasional “testimonial 
dinners” or during outbursts of organizational conflict and crisis, 
other criteria for identifying personnel are routinely regarded as 
more fully legitimate and relevant. For example, skill and compe- 
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tence or training and experience are usually the publicly utilized 
standards in terms of which performances are judged and per- 
formers identified. 

While organizations are in fact concerned with the loyalty of 
their personnel, as indicated by the ritual awarding of gold watches 
for lengthy years of “faithful service,” the dominant organizational 
orientation toward rationality imposes a ban of pathos on the 
use of loyalty criteria. Organizational concern with the skill and 
competence of its personnel exerts pressure against evaluating 
them in terms of loyalty. Indeed, one of the major dilemmas of the 
modern organization is the tension between promotions based on 
skill versus promotions based on seniority, the latter often being 
an informal index of loyalty. Despite the devotion to rational 
criteria in the modern organization, however, considerations of 
loyalty can never be entirely excluded and loyalty criteria fre- 
quently serve as a basis for assigning latent identities. In some 
measure, loyalty to the organization often implies the other two 
criteria, (1) a willingness to limit or relinquish the commitment 
to a specialized professional task and (2) a dominant career orienta- 
tion to the employing organization as a reference group. This 
linking of organizational criteria is only barely understood by the 
group members. Thus cosmopolitans and locals are also latent 
identities because the conjunction of criteria involved is not nor- 
matively prescribed by the organization. 

Each of the other two criteria involved may, however, become 
an independent basis for assigning organizational identities. For 
example, in the modern organization people tend to be distin- 
guished in terms of their commitment to their work as well as to 
their employing organization. A distinction is commonly made 
between the “cynics” and “clock watchers” or those who are just 
“doing time,” on the one hand, and those who “believe in” or are 
“fired up” by their task.® This distinction is based on the com- 
mon, if not entirely documented, assumption that the latter are 
likely to be superior role performers. 

It is, however, relatively difficult to know how a person feels 


*For a broader discussion of this problem, see Howard S. Becker and Blanche Geer, 
“The Fate of Idealism in Medical School” (unpublished paper, available from authors 
at Community Studies, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.). 
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about his job; it is easier, and is therefore frequently regarded as 
more important, to know how he does it. Performance rather than 
belief more commonly becomes the formal criterion for assigning 
organizational identity. Nonetheless, belief is never totally 
neglected or discarded but tends, instead, to become a basis on 
which more latent identities are assigned. 

While the significance of reference group orientation varies 
from one type of organization to another, it remains a common- 
place if somewhat subtle criterion for assigning latent identities. 
In colleges, groups distinguish between “insiders” and “outsiders,” 
sometimes using such informal indices as whether or not indi- 
viduals orient themselves to certain “schools of thought” or people, 
share familiarity with a prestigious literature, or utilize certain 
styles of research. In trade unions, different identities may be 
assigned to those who orient themselves to political movements or 
to professional peers in other types of organizations and to those 
who are primarily oriented to the more limited goals of the union 
—the “union men.” Such identities are not fully institutionalized 
or legitimated, although they may obliquely impinge on pro- 
motions, election to office, and evaluation of performance. 


COSMOPOLITANS AND LOCALS IN “CO-OP COLLEGE” 


A new research was undertaken within the framework of the 
above considerations. Like Bentz’s research this one was also in a 
college setting. But whereas Bentz’s had been a large municipal 
college in a metropolitan area, this one was a small, private liberal 
arts college, with about 1,000 students and 130 faculty situated in 
a town with a population of less than 5,000. I shall refer to it as 
“Co-op College” because it was conducted on a “cooperative plan,” 
under which students had alternating periods of regular academic 
instruction and of work experience away from the campus. 

The statistical paraphernalia that follow should not be allowed 
to obscure the fact that our principal objective was that of concept 
construction. Our aims were to develop the concepts of cosmopoli- 
tan and local latent identities with the use of data and not merely 
by logical refinement, to provide some warrant that these concepts 
were useful in organizational analysis, and to show that they were 
of value in organizational research. 

Pursuing the implications of our reexamination of the above 
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studies, we wanted to determine whether organizational personnel 
did, in fact, manifest the combination of characteristics implied 
by the notions of cosmopolitan and local. It was therefore assumed 
that the following variables would be positively correlated: high 
organizational loyalty, low commitment to specialized skills, and 
the use of an inner reference group orientation. The finding of 
such a correlation would be taken to indicate the “locals.” The 
opposite combination, low organizational loyalty, high commit 
ment to specialized skills, and use of an outer reference group 
orientation, would be taken to indicate the “‘cosmopolitans.” It 
would seem reasonable to expect that persons manifesting two such 
different combinations of variables would have differing self-con- 
ceptions and identities, as well as being differently perceived and 
identified by others in their group. 

The sample was drawn from the names listed in the college 
catalogue of 1952-53, consisting of all those mentioned as teaching 
and administrative faculty, and was supplemented by a list of new 
faculty members who had joined the staff that year. All those listed 
in either roster, with the exception of those whose jobs were 
entirely clerical or secretarial, were to be interviewed. Five 
refused to be interviewed, four of these being department heads. 
The loss of such a homogeneous group could affect the repre- 
sentativeness of the sample. Nonetheless, we were unable to detect 
any way in which this could adversely affect the conditions 
required to test our specific hypotheses. One hundred and twenty- 
five interviews, with teaching, research, and administrative person- 
nel, were secured, providing a nearly complete census of the 
faculty then on campus. 


SOME INITIAL FINDINGS 


In order to test the central hypotheses we first designed Gutt- 
man scales for each of the three key variables. Quasi-scales were 
constructed for inner-outer reference group orientation, for com- 
mitment to specific role skills, and for organizational loyalty. The 
specific questions going into each of these scales, along with their 
coefficients of reproducibility, are reported in Appendix A. In 
order to secure adequate scales for each variable, we had to remove 
a number of questions which we had initially thought would be 
scalable, leaving us with those indicated in Appendix A. We then 
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assigned Guttman scores for each of the three variables to each 
person and correlated them. The first three tables below indicate 
that the three key variables were related in the predicted direction. 


Table 1. People higher on organizational loyalty tended to be 
lower on commitment to skills. 


Commitment to skill 


High Low N 
0 70 
Organizational loyalty .... . High 61 78 (88) 
Low 39 22 (37) 
100 100 
N 57 68 125 


Table 2. People with an “outer” reference group orientation tended 
to be lower on organizational loyalty. 


Organizational loyalty 


High Low N 
0 
Reference group orientation . . . Outer 35 57 (52) 
Inner 65 43 (73) 
100 100 
88 37 125 


Table 3. People with an “outer” reference group tended to be higher 
on commitment to skills.* 


Commitment to skill 


High Low N 
% 
Reference group orientation . . . Outer 53 32 (52) 
Inner 47 68 (73) 
100 100 
N 57 68 125 


*All the foregoing tables (1-3) were significant on the Chi Square test at better 
than the .05 level. 


= 
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As a further indication that the above three variables were inter- 
related in the predicted direction, a single Guttman scale was con- 
structed out of the individual scores derived from the three pre- 
vious scales. This new “scale of scales” was constructed on the 
hypothesis that high skill commitment, low organizational loyalty, 
and an outer reference group orientation were positively corre- 
lated, as were low skill commitment, high organizational loyalty, 
and an inner reference group orientation. The resulting scale had 
a coefficient of reproducibility of 91.4 per cent and yielded four 
categories, as shown in Table 4. 


Table 4 


Category People 


Extreme cosmopolitamns ......... 1 


> WN 


Extreme locals 


The meanings of the concepts “cosmopolitan” and “‘loyal’’ as 
measured by this scale can perhaps best be indicated by comparing 
the mean scores of the two extremes on each of the items in the 
scale. The following statements present a composite picture. In 
the parenthesis following each statement, ““Q.” refers to the ques- 
tion number as listed in Appendix A. The number in brackets 
indicates the level of significance of the difference of the mean 
scores between cosmopolitans and locals, that is, categories | and 4, 
as tested by Chi Square. (“Cosmopolitans” are called “cosmos” 
hereafter.) 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN COSMOPOLITANS AND LOCALS 

(1) Cosmos were more likely than locals to believe that faculty mem- 
bers should have their loads lightened to make more time available 
‘or private research, writing, or other work in their own fields. (Q. 39) 
[.001] 

(2) Cosmos were more likely than locals to maintain that if they saw 
no opportunity to do their own personal research at Co-op College 
they would find their jobs less satisfying. (Q. 42) [.001] 

(3) Cosmos were more likely to feel that there were very few people 


h 
e 
9 
3 
0 
N 125 
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around the college with whom they could share their professional 
interests. (Q. 54) [.001] 

(4) Cosmos were more likely to have, or to be working on, their 
Ph.D.’s, while locals were more likely to have, or to be working on, their 
M.A.’s. (Q. 110) [.01-.001] 

(5) Cosmos had published more than locals. (Q. 111) [.01-.001] 

(6) Cosmos showed less organizational loyalty than locals in that 
they would more readily leave Co-op College for another. (Q. 69) 
[.01-.001] 

(7) Cosmos knew fewer faculty members at Co-op College than did 
locals. (Q. 77) [.01-.001] 

(8) Cosmos were less likely to regard the local chapter of the AAUP 
as an “outside” organization and on that ground subject to criticism. 
(Q. 24) [.05-.02] 

(9) Cosmos were more likely to get most of their intellectual stimula- 
tion from sources outside of the college than were locals. (Q. 73) 
.05-.02 | 

(10) Cosmos were more inclined than locals to believe that recent 
investigations of communism had affected the local campus adversely. 
(Q. 89A) [.17] 

(11) Cosmos were more likely to regard salaries at the college as 


unfortunately low. (Q. 55) [.22 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL RELEVANCE OF 
COSMOPOLITANS AND LOCALS 

From the above analysis it seemed that we had succeeded in 
distinguishing two latent identities, cosmos and locals, and had 
begun to confirm empirically some of their predicted character- 
istics. At this point we wanted to know whether being a cosmo or 
a local made a difference in the organizationally relevant behavior 
of the person. For example, did cosmos have more or less influence 
than locals in the group? Did they participate more or less in its 
activities? Which type was more inclined to use formal rules and 
regulations, to behave in a “‘red-tape’’ way, in the solution of group 
problems? If there were some empirical indication that cosmos 
and locals behaved differently in these respects, there would be 
reason to believe that these concepts could prove useful in organi- 
zational analysis. 

A significant variable for organizational analysis is the degree of 
influence which different kinds of people have in the administra- 


it 
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tion of the group. A measure of degree of influence was obtained 
in the following manner. Respondents were asked, “Which of the 
following policy decisions are you in on?” They were asked to 
check the items in the following list which they believed applied 
to them. 

(1) Deciding on the tenure of faculty members. 

(2) Making faculty and administrative appointments. 

(3) Deciding upon curriculum and organizational changes. 

(4) Deciding on student tenure; for example, dismissal or suspen- 

sion. 

(5) Deciding upon the allocation of college funds. 

(6) Deciding who assembly speakers should be. 

(7) Deciding upon the selection of prospective students. 

(8) Deciding course and examination schedules. 

(9) Deciding “community-government” structure. 

(10) Deciding upon broad educational objectives. 

The “influence score” of each faculty member was determined 
by adding together the total number of those items which he 
checked. No effort was made to assign different weights to par- 
ticipation in different decision-making areas. It was our impression 
that competent raters from within the college who might rank 
order the influence implied by different decisions would disagree 
considerably among themselves. In part, this was so because they 
were loath to make such distinctions, since Co-op College is 
strongly committed to a belief system which stresses the equality 
of different people and positions. The influence distribution was 
dichotomized and correlated with cosmos and locals, and Table 5 


was produced. 


Table 5 
Cosmos Intermediates Locals N 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
o7 
Degree of influence . High 55 65 67 53 74 
Low 45 35 33 47 51 
100 100 100 100 


al 
r 
| 
) 
N 29 23 30 43 125 
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Though the differences in Table 5 lack statistical significance, 
they do exhibit a tendency for influence to increase steadily as 
one moves from cosmos to locals—until, that is, the extreme locals 
(4), who manifest a sharp decline in influence. As will be noted in 
Part II, the above similarity in influence of the extreme locals and 
extreme cosmos may derive from two factors: (1) There is more 
than one type of cosmo, and one of these does not have low 
influence. (2) Extreme locals are decidedly older than the extreme 
cosmos, and the exigencies of advanced age may serve to reduce the 
influence of some locals. These considerations should also be borne 
in mind in interpreting the participation patterns of locals. 

Where there is room for choice, the degree of participation 
which an individual manifests in a group is a significant item in 
organizational analysis. In order to determine whether participa- 
tion varied among cosmos and locals, a ““degree-of-participation” 
index was constructed in the following manner. The respondents 
answered the question: “Here is a list of community activities 
(councils, committees, etc.). Check those in which you participated 
during the year.” Respondent was also to indicate whether this 
participation was “regular’’ or “occasional.” Weightings were 
assigned by multiplying each “regular” activity checked by 3 and 
each “‘occasional’’ one by 1; the individual's total participation 
score was then added. In Table 6 “high” means that the respon- 
dent’s participation score was six or more points, while “low’”’ par- 
ticipation means five or fewer points. 


Table 6. Extreme locals tend to participate more than extreme 
cosmos, though the intermediate participates more than either. * 


(1) (2,3) (4) 
Cosmos Inter- Locals N 


mediate 


( 
Degree of participation High 38 58 46 (62) 
Low 62 42 54 (63) 
100 100 100 
N 29 53 43 125 


*Chi Square: P < .05 
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One of the most interesting elements in organizational analysis 
is the degree to which the organization is administered in terms of 
formal rules and regulations and the degree to which members 
feel inclined to solve group problems using such formal rules. To 
test for a possible relation between cosmos and locals and such a 
disposition, a measure of “rule tropism” was constructed. The fol- 
lowing Likert-type questions, which it will be noticed deal mainly 
with faculty orientation toward student behavior, were used to 
construct a Guttman scale of rule tropism. (A five-point check list 
ranging from “Strongly Agree” to “Strongly Disagree” was pro- 
vided for each of these questions.) 

(1) By and large regulations at Co-op College are too lenient. 

2) The behavior of the student body during the past few years sug- 
gests that hours for freshmen might be desirable. 

(3) Looking at developments in the area of “community living” and 
at the widespread violations of the honor system, it would seem that 
we need more supervision of student behavior. 

These questions were deliberately “biased” to facilitate answers 
which agreed with the desirability of using formal controls. Pre- 
tests had showed that, unless questions were formulated in this 
way, answers would tend to cluster around a tendency to disagree 
with the use of formal controls, since this was the official and 
strongly affirmed college ideology. The final scale had a reproduci- 
bility of 90.6 per cent. The individual's score on this rule-tropism 
scale was then correlated with his latent social role, as Table 
7 shows. 

A question arises as to whether it is cosmopolitanism-localism 


Table 7. Locals tend to be higher on rule tropism than cosmos. * 


Locals N 


Cosmos __Inter- 


mediate 
Rule tropism ..... High 32 50 56 (59) 
Low 68 50 44 (66) 
100 100 100 
N 29 53 43 125 


*Chi Square: P .07 


1 
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as such that accounts for rule tropism. Perhaps “influence,” which 
may have a relation to cosmo-localism, determines rule tropism? 
How does the possession of influence in general relate to rule 
tropism? This can be seen from Table 8. 


Table 8. People with low influence are more likely to be high on 


rule tropism than those with high influence. * 


Degree of influence 


Low High N 
% % 
Rule tropism wae . . High 61 38 (59) 
Low 39 62 (66) 
100 100 
N 51 74 125 


*Chi Square: P < .05 


Table 8 suggests the possibility that being a cosmo or local may 
in no way affect the individual's propensity toward rule tropism 
and that the latter may be determined by the amount of his influ- 
ence. This possibility can be examined in Table 9, in which the 
degree of influence is held constant and the latent identities 
are varied. 


Table 9 suggests that even when the effects of varying degrees of 


Table 9. Regardless of their degree of influence, locals tend to be 


Degree of influence 

Low High 
Cos-  Inter- Lo- Cos-_Inter- Lo- N 
mos mediate cals 


mos mediate cals 


o7 o7 o7 o7 C7 
( /0 ( 
Rule 
tropism High 31 72 70 31 37 48 (66) 
Low 69 28 30 69 63 52 (59) 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 13 18 20 16 35 23 125 


*Chi Square: P < .05 


| higher on rule tropism than cosmos. * 
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influence are held constant, the import of Table 7 is still valid; that 
is, locals are still more prone to rule tropism than cosmos. It does 
not follow, however, that variations in influence considered in 
conjunction with variations in latent social identities have no effect 
on the propensity toward rule tropism. This possibility may be 
explored by reversing the interpretation of Table 9; that is, by 
now holding constant the latent social identities and simultane- 
ously varying the degree of influence possessed by people who have 
the same latent social identities. This can be done by comparing 
column one with column four in Table 9. It shows that cosmos 
who are low on influence have exactly the same degree of rule 
tropism as cosmos who are high on influence. Table 10 compares 
with each other locals having a low and a high degree of influence 
in respect to their rule tropism. Unlike the cosmos, there is a 
difference in the rule tropism of locals who are influential and 


those who are not. 


Degree of influence 


Low High N 
oF 
Rule tropism ....... High 70 48 (17) 
Low 30 52 (26) 
100 100 
N 20 23 43 


*Chi Square: P < .05 


In other words, Tables 9 and 10 indicate that differences in 
influence affect the rule tropism of cosmos and locals differently. 
Cosmos’ rule tropism seems unaffected by variations in thei 
influence, while differences in influence do seem to affect the rule 
tropism of locals. Locals with low influence are much more dis- 
posed to rule tropism than those with high influence. Put differ- 
ently, it appears to make less difference to cosmos whether they 
have high or low influence within their employing organization. 

The analysis thus far provides some basis for believing that 
cosmos and locals behave differently with respect to the formal 


h 
1? 
e 
Table 10. Locals.* 
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organization of the group. The question then arose whether or not 
cosmo and local identities affected informal relations in the group. 
An effort was first made to approach this in the following manner. 
During the interview people had been presented with the names 
of a randomly selected list of twenty-six faculty members. They 
were asked to indicate how well they knew each by checking one 
of these four possibilities: (1) do not know him at all, (2) greet 
him occasionally in the hall or on campus, (3) drop into each 
other’s offices occasionally, (4) are guests in each other’s homes 
several times a month. Respondents checking categories (1) or (2) 
were classified as having a “low” degree of sociability with the 
particular faculty member, and those checking categories (3) and 
(4) as having a “high” degree of sociability. 

Since we had interviewed the people on this list we could deter- 
mine what their latent social identity was, that is, whether they 
were cosmos or locals. Similarly, we also knew whether the respon- 
dent doing the rating was a cosmo or a local. We were thus in a 
position to ascertain whether the latent social identity tended to 
influence patterns of sociability. Our hypothesis was that latent- 
identity homophily tended to increase sociable interaction; that is, 
people having the same latent identity were expected to be more 
sociable with each other than with those having a different latent 
identity."° In constructing Table 11 we sought to determine 


% % % 
Degree of 
sociability . . High 30 29 34 38 (960) 
Low 70 71 66 62 (1935) 
100 100 100 100 
N 603 610 847 835 2895 


*Chi Square: P < .05 

“For a discussion of homophily and heterophily and its bearing on friendship, see 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Robert K. Merton, “Friendship as Social Process: A Substantive 
and Methodological Analysis,” in M. Berger, T. Abel, and C. Page, Freedom and 
Control in Modern Society (New York, 1954). 


Table 77. Latent identity homophily. * 


w 
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whether cosmos were more sociable with cosmos and locals more 
sociable with locals. The arrow (—) indicates the direction of 
choice, going from chooser to chosen. 

Some conclusions from Table 11 might be: 

(1) Locals are a little more likely to be homophilous than cos- 
mos; that is, locals are more likely to have higher sociability with 
other locals than with cosmos. 

(2) In general, locals seem to have a slightly higher rate of soci- 
ability than do cosmos, regardless of whether their choices are 
homophilous or heterophilous. 

(3) Cosmos manifest little or no tendency to prefer homophilous 
to heterophilous sociability. 

It is clear that Table 11 presents no conclusive evidence whatso- 
ever of the significance of cosmos and locals for patterns of 
informal sociability. Nonetheless, there are slight trends in the 
predicted direction which indicate that the matter is worth pur- 
suing. This, together with the findings presented in earlier tables 
which suggest that locals and cosmos have different degrees of 
influence, participation, and propensity toward rule tropism, 
indicated that cosmos and locals might be concepts useful in organ- 
izational analysis and that further efforts at refining them could be 
rewarding. The results of these efforts will be presented in the 


next issue of the Quarterly. 
APPENDIX A 


The Guttman Scales 

(1) Inner-outer reference group orientation: That is, the extent to 
which the respondent was oriented to his membership or face-to-face 
group—the bureaucracy by which he was employed—and used their 
values and beliefs as standards of judgment or the extent to which he 
was oriented to persons with whom he did not have such face-to-face 
contact and was oriented toward their values and beliefs. The questions 
used to form this scale were: 

Q. 24. Criticism of the [college] AAUP chapter on the grounds 
that it is influenced by an outside organization is not 
justified. (check one) Strongly Agree__ Agree__ Don't 
Know__ Disagree__ Strongly Disagree__ 
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Q. 73. I get most of my intellectual stimulation from: 
| Respondents were asked Colleagues at [college] 
to rank order the options Other professional 
listed. ] associates elsewhere 
Periodicals, books, and 
other publications 
Q. 89A. By and large, what effects have the many recent investiga 
tions of communism had on the [college] campus? (check 
one) No effect whatever__ Not much effect Inhibited 
free speech somewhat__ Created marked inhibitions 

Regarding question number 24, it was assumed that agreement would 
be indicative of orientation toward an “outer” reference group. In 
other words, it was assumed that those who criticized the local AAUP 
chapter on the grounds that it was influenced by an outside group were 
more likely to be oriented toward an “inner” reference group. Simi- 
larly, in answer to question number 73, those who said they received 
most of their intellectual stimulation from associates elsewhere or from 
periodicals and books were treated as being more likely to be oriented 
toward an “outer” reference group. Finally, those who viewed recent 
investigations as having a marked effect on the local campus were 
treated as being more oriented toward an “outer’’ reference group, on 
the assumption that they would probably include people who paid 
greater attention to happenings on other campuses and for this reason 
feared their possible impact on the local campus. 

The hypothesis that these three questions were measuring the same, 
common, underlying variable was tested by submitting them to Gutt- 
man’s scaling procedure. It was found that a quasi-scale was formed, the 
level of error in the scale being above the conventionally allowed 10 
per cent level, giving a coefficient of reproducibility of 86.7 per cent. 
Each of the respondents was then reassigned to one of the four scale 
positions which emerged. 

(2) Commitment to skills: That is, the extent to which an individual 
was committed to a set of specialized skills or to his professional role. 


The questions used to form this scale were: 
Q. 110. What college degrees do you hold? 
Ph.D. and equivalent 
Working on Ph.D. 
M.A. or working on it 
B.A. 
None 
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Q. 111. A weighted coefficient representing the number of books or 
articles published by the respondent during the last five 
years. 
Q. 391. Faculty members should have their loads lightened to make 


more time available for private research, writing, or other 


work in their fields. (check one) Strongly Agree Agree 
Don’t Know__ Disagree__ Strongly Disagree 


Q. 42. If I saw no opportunity to do my own personal research 
here, I would find my job less satisfying. (check one) Strongly 
Agree Agree___ Don’t Know Disagree__.__ Strongly 
Disagree_ 

It was assumed that the more advanced the degree the individual 
held or was working toward, the greater the number of his publica- 
tions, the stronger his belief that loads should be lightened to provide 
more time for research, and the stronger his belief that his job satisfac- 
tion rested on research opportunities, then the greater would be his 
commitment to his professional skills and role. The application of 
Guttman procedures yielded a quasi-scale of five positions, with a 
coefficient of reproducibility of 85.8 per cent. 


(3) Loyalty to the organization: That is, the extent to which the indi- 
vidual is committed or loyal to the particular structure in which he 
is employed. The following questions were used as a measure of this 


variable: 


Q. 69. Would you leave [college] if you were offered a job at Har- 
vard or Princeton? (check one) 
At a lower salary 
At the same salary 
Ata higher salary 
Wouldn't leave 


No answer 


Q. 55. Although there are probably reasons for this, it is too bad 
that salaries at [college] are so low. (check one) Strongly 
Agree___- Agree__ Don’t Know__ Disagree__ Strongly 
Disagree__ 

Q. 54. It is unfortunate, but true, that there are really very few 
people around here with whom one can share his professional 
interests. (check one) Strongly Agree Agree___- Don’t 
Know__ Disagree__ Strongly Disagree_ 
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Q. 77. About how many faculty members do you feel you know well? 
1-5 
5-10 
10 or more 


In scaling these questions, it was assumed that those who would 
leave the college for Harvard or Princeton only at a higher salary than 
they had or who would not leave at all, that those who felt salaries 
were not too low at their college and who knew comparatively “many” 
people at the college, and, finally, that those who felt that there were 
“many” college people with whom they could share their professional 
interests had a relatively high commitment to the college and were less 
likely to leave it. Application of Guttman procedures produced a quasi- 
scale of four positions, having a coefficient of reproducibility of 89.8 


per cent. 


| 


Fohn T. Dorsey, Fr. 


A Communication Model 


for Administration 


Although concepts derived from communications engineering have 
begun to influence social science, students of administration have not 
attempted to apply such concepts. The author suggests some possibili- 
ties for adapting communication theory. Administration is defined as 
decision making, and decisions are viewed essentially as communication 
phenomena. Organization is posited as an elaborate communication 
system, which suggests the possibility of a “learning net” type of model 
for studying organization. The concepts of feedback and homeostasis 
give such a model a dynamic quality. Finally, the elements of such a 
model and some uses to which it might be put are outlined. 

The author is assistant professor of political science in Michigan State 
University. 


IN A society characterized by a torrential flow of words, it is not 
surprising that students and thinkers in many disciplines have 
begun to turn their attention to problems and processes of com- 
munication. In recent years concepts derived from communica- 
tions engineering? have begun to have some impact on thinking 
in the social sciences*—even to the point of suggesting to some 

*Norbert Wiener, Cybernetics (New York, 1948) and The Human Use of Human 
Beings (New York, 1954); Claude E. Shannon and Warren Weaver, The Mathematical 
Theory of Communication (Urbana, IIl., 1949). 


*Karl W. Deutsch, Mechanism, Teleology, and Mind, Philosophy and Phenome- 
nological Research, 12 (1951), 185-222, On Communication Models in the Social 
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scholars that these concepts can provide an integrating basis for 
general theory in the social sciences.* But political scientists and 
students of public administration have so far not shown a great 
interest in the concepts of Wiener and Shannon. Karl W. Deutsch, 
already cited, is the exception to this general rule, but his use in 
political science of ideas based on information theory has been 
largely at the level of nations and societies. The purpose of this 
paper, therefore, will be to follow up some of the suggestive possi- 
bilities for adapting certain nonmathematical portions of this con- 
ceptual apparatus to the decision-making level of the politico- 


administrative process. 
COMMUNICATION AND DECISION MAKING 


In a well-known formulation, administrative theory has been 
focused on the decision-making process.’ This process, as I shall 
view it here, consists in its simplest form of a series of interrelated 
decisions; more commonly it is made up of several or many inter- 
woven series of such interrelated decisions. 

If administration is a process the elements of which are decisions, 
we cannot escape the necessity of defining this term. Here, at the 
risk of oversimplifying what is undoubtedly a vastly more compli- 
cated process than these words may suggest, I should like to venture 
a few speculative suggestions about what happens when an indi- 
vidual person makes a decision. We can say that such a decision is a 
choice made within the nervous system, sometimes involving the 
higher centers of the brain, between or among some kind of per- 
ceived alternatives “out there’’-—external to the organism. The 
alternatives may be represented by objects, courses of action, or 
Sciences, Public Opinion Quarterly, 14 (1952), 356-380, and Nationalism and Social 
Communication (New York, 1953); Roy R. Grinker, ed., Toward a Unified Theory of 
Human Behavior (New York, 1956); Anatol Rapoport, ed., ETC.: A Review of Gen- 
eral Semantics, Special issue on information theory, 10 (Summer, 1953); Jurgen 
Ruesch and Gregory Bateson, Communication: The Social Matrix of Psychiatry (New 
York, 1951). 

*Ruesch and Bateson, op. cit., p. 5; Roy R. Grinker, op. cit., passim. 

‘Professor Deutsch has dealt with communication at the organizational level in 
his article on models (n. 2 above). Much in the following pages was stimulated by 
his two above-cited articles. Another exception to the general rule which draws on 
related ideas is to be found in Karel F. Ficek, After the Therblig—What? Public 
Administration Review, 16 (1956), 192-196. 

®Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York, 1947). 
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what have you. A decision (or a complex of them) is implicit in 
every act of the organism, although we usually reserve the term to 
apply only to conscious or deliberate acts involving the “thinking” 
centers of the nervous system.* The decision occurs when infor- 
mation concerning the possibility of or need for a choice, together 
with information representing perceptions of what the alternatives 
are, goes by streams of neural impulses to the point in the nervous 
system where the choice can be made—for some decisions,’ to the 
cerebral cortex. This presupposes a complex network of points at 
which selections are made among all the stimuli available and 
where further selections and priorities for routing are determined. 
Incoming information may be combined with previously com- 
bined and stored information called up by the triggering of certain 
neural circuits. Thus modified, incoming information constitutes 
new messages which are transmitted via efferent neurons to 
muscles and glands, whose state is changed as a consequence. 

Thus decision may be conceived of as a communication process, 
or a series of interrelated communication events. A decision occurs 
upon the receipt of some kind of communication, it consists of a 
complicated process of combining communications from various 
sources, and it results in the transmission of further com- 
munication. 

This occurs at the interpersonal as well as at the intrapersonal 
level. Individuals make decisions when they have received infor- 
mation, some perhaps immediately preceding the decision or per- 
haps earlier. Much of this information is in the form of messages 
transmitted to them by other people (verbally or otherwise)—and 
this is particularly true of political and administrative decisions. 
After decisions are made, they are often expressed in language 

*Cf. Karl Deutsch, “Autonomy and Boundaries According to Communications 
Theory,” in Roy R. Grinker, op. cit., p. 280. 

"Deutsch (ibid.) suggests two kinds of such decision points: “First, a decision point 
could occur in any organism or organization without a memory, so long as an input 
could give rise to two trains of responses, two outputs. There would then be a gate 
that goes on way or another. In the second place, if you have a memory feeding into 
the process of responding to external inputs, you are likely to get something like a 
three-way decision point where the input signal, the information recalled from 


memory, and the alternative output pathways all meet together. This is a higher- 


order decision point.” 
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and transmitted to others or to the original communicators.® It is 
only when a response comes—not necessarily in language, how- 
ever—that we learn that a decision has been made. 

It is thus apparent that a person’s decision is influenced by 
previously received communications from two categories of 
sources—those external to the organism and those internal to it 
(and the latter includes memory, conditioned responses, glandular 
state, and so on). Likewise it appears that all communications are 
generated by previous communications—or, more precisely, by a 
combination of them. A person decides as a result of the receipt of 
information about the external situation, and from within him, 
such as goals, plans, attitudes, drives, and so forth. And the com- 
munications which he transmits generate further communication 
in and from those who perceive them. A decision can thus be 
regarded as a point in time when one or a number of commu- 
nications are combined to become one or a number of different 
communications. It is important to note that many may generate 
one or a few, and one or a few may generate many. 

If administration is defined as a process consisting elementally 
of decisions and if decisions are essentially communication phe- 
nomena, it follows that administration can be viewed as a com- 
munication process. 

Structurally, administration can be viewed as a configuration 
of communication patterns relating individuals and collectivities 
of varying sizes, shapes, and degree of cohesion and stability. 
Dynamically, administration appears as a patterned swirl and flow 
of communications, many of them channeled through transac- 
tional “circuits” between persons and persons, persons and groups, 
and groups and other groups. 

Because perceived communications generate further commu- 
nications, ““power’’ consists of the extent to which a given com- 
munication influences the generation and flow of later communi- 
cations. Points in the patterned flow where this occurs (as in 
organizational hierarchies) are positions of power. In such posi- 
tions one or a few outgoing communications may generate many 
later communications, or one or a few communications may elicit 


‘Cf. Wilbur Schramm, ed., The Process and Effects of Mass Communication 
(Urbana, IIl., 1954), p. 8. 
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other communications or may modify, increase, or diminish the 
capacity of other communications from other sources to generate 
later communications. We can say that a given communication Is 
more or less influential according to the response it elicits from 
those perceiving it. Or, in keeping with the preceding formulation, 
we can assess its influence in terms of the quantity and/or kinds of 
subsequent communications which it generates or of which it 
controls the flow or generation. At one end of the scale would lie 
the ‘authoritative’ communication; at the other, the “irrelevant” 
—both of these, and the varying degrees of “influential” between 
them, of course, referring to the behavior of the perceivers. An 
authoritative communication would then be one determinative 
of predictable later communication or communication control 
actions by the recipients.® 

While single communications are important in historical and 
case studies, it is apparent that for purposes of generalization and 
prediction it is necessary to consider patterns of communication. 
For interpersonal communication is seldom random—or rather, 
the persons among whom communication occurs are seldom ran- 
domly related. Instead, most communication (with the exception 
of an indeterminate amount of mass communication) is exchanged 
between persons grouped in relatively stable collectivities. Such 
collectivities range from vaguely defined publics through various 
forms of associations and informal groups to highly formalized 
and intricately patterned bureaucracies and interrelated institu- 
tions. In these patterns some persons in central communication 
positions initiate a higher proportion of authoritative and influ- 

*The present approach can, without distortion, be generalized to include the 
political process as well as the administrative. David Easton, for example, who con- 
ceives of the political process as the process by which values are authoritatively allo 
cated, refers to the “web of decisions and actions that allocates values” (The Political 
System [New York, 1953], pp. 129ff.). Here it is being postulated, however, that all 
action may be subsumed under the concept of decision, because no human action 
occurs except in consequence of a complex of neural choices among available 
stimuli—and the choices may be conscious, unconscious, or subconscious. This is not 
to deny that a conceptual distinction may be made between decision and act, but 
is simply to state that the distinction is not necessary to the present formulation. 
Also, if Easton's concept be accepted, the continuing character of the process should 
be recognized. It not only allocates but also reallocates values, since allocation is 


seldom permanently authoritative. In the long run, there is repeated modification of 
allocations of values. 
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ential communications to others than they receive from others. 
The orders, instructions, requests, and suggestions they make often 
result in other persons’ issuing further orders, instructions, reports, 
and so on, or they affect the influence of such communications 
transmitted by others. But this takes us a bit ahead of the argu- 
ment, and it will be necessary to go back to a more elementary 
level before we are ready to deal with these more elaborate patterns 
of communication. 


EXPECTATIONS AND COMMUNICATION 


In the foregoing section I have attempted to suggest how the 
administrative process would look if considered from the point of 
view of communications. But before going further in this direc- 
tion, let us look more closely at the central question of what is 
involved in interpersonal communication. The analysis of human 
communication is complicated by the problem of meaning, and it 
therefore becomes necessary to ask just what takes place in the 
process by which intended meaning is transferred. How does it 
come about that a specific meaning is communicated in an inter- 
personal situation? 

Let us look at this problem from the point of view of the com- 
municator and approach it by asking a different question. How 
does a communicator know that his message has been “understood” 
or his meaning conveyed? Gregory Bateson notes that one con- 
dition is that the communicator and communicatee be aware that 
each perceives the other.?® And the responsive behavior of the com- 
municatee—what he says or does or does not say or do—provides 
the evidence by which the communicator can judge whether or 
not he has been understood. But to make such a judgment, he 
must assess the response in the light of some criterion or standard. 

What and where are such standards? At first thought one might 
suppose that they are in the content of the communication itself. 
But, as students of language and meaning have been at pains to 
point out, we need to distinguish communicative stimuli—signs 
and symbols—from intended meaning, for the same signs and sym- 
bols can denote or “mean” quite different things to different per- 
sons, depending on the experientially determined referents which 


*Ruesch and Bateson, op. cit., pp. 208-209. 
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the signs and symbols evoke in their various minds.'! To gain 
some understanding of the criteria or standards by which a com- 
municator assesses the response of a communicatee, we must look 
behind the symbols used by the communicator and attempt to infer 
something about what goes on in his mind or nervous system. 

One pathway seems to lie through the analysis of the psychologi- 
cal state which we call “expectation.” For it can be said that com- 
munications directed toward human beings are accompanied by 
the implicit expectation that, if the meaning is apprehended," 
responses within a given range of possibilities will be forthcoming. 
If the communicator assumes that he will be understood (and this 
preliminary assumption is implicit in most—although not all— 
attempted acts of communication) and an appropriate response is 
not produced, the communicator will experience surprise. The 
surprise, of course, may be accompanied or followed by other feel- 
ings, such as humor, frustration, or annoyance, but its presence 
indicates that expectation of some kind or degree was there." 

When expected responses are not forthcoming, a communicator 
can either (1) ignore (or not notice) the discrepancy between 
expectation and response and proceed as if there were no dis- 
crepancy, (2) take note of the discrepancy and try again, perhaps by 
modifying the mode or content of his communication, or (3) take 
note of the discrepancy and revise his expectations to conform to 


“C, K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning (New York, 1936). 

“This expectation, if it is communicated externally in any way, by gesture, expres 
sion, or context, is “metacommunication”—communication about a communication. 
In fact, within the nervous system, expectation could be thought of as “metacommu 
nication to oneself.” Although I shall not digress to a separate consideration of it, 
except in the latter application, it is clear that metacommunication is a basic and 
necessary concept for the analysis of communication (see Ruesch and Bateson, op. 
cit., p. 23 and passim). Also, it is worth noting here that, when we are receiving or 
about to receive a communication, we often have more or less definite expectations 
as to the probable form or mode or tenor, if not the content, of such communication. 

*R. E. Money-Kyrle has pointed out that expectations accompany most experi- 
ence. “We are not conscious of anticipations; but each new experience, each new 
pattern of sensations in the series that constitutes our lives, is accompanied by 
feelings either of surprise or of familiarity. They may vary in degree from extreme 
surprise. ..to extreme familiarity. ... Somewhere in between there is a comparatively 
neutral zone where it is hard to tell from the mere absence of surprise whether 
or not we have been behaving as if we expected anything. But if there is any sur- 
prise at all we have been behaving as if we expected sensory experience to be 
different from what it is” (Psychoanalysis and Politics [London, 1951], p. 32). 
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the response which he has observed. Either (2) or (3), or a com- 
bination of them, is the usual outcome of such a situation. This 
operation, in which the communicator takes note of the outcome 
of his attempts to communicate and modifies his behavior (either 
“internally” or ‘‘externally”) on the basis of his observations, is 
an example of “feedback” in human action." 

The neural basis of an expectation can be thought of as an 
arrangement of receptor organs and neural pathways by which 
they are “readied’’ for picking up and transmitting a given con- 
figuration of stimuli. Such a state of readiness consists of the sensi- 
tization of given impulse pathways by the opening of certain “‘cir- 
cuits” and “links” and the closing of others—any given expectation 
possibly involving hundreds, thousands, or even millions of such 
circuits and links. Thus if the forthcoming configuration of stimuli 
does not fit the readiness pattern of the nervous system, conflicts 


which we experience as surprise occur in the transmission of the 
impulses. The learned responses by which these patterns of readi- 
ness are established and activated may be described as internal 
metacommunication. 

But if the concept of expectation is to help in understanding the 
process of communication in administration, it must be recognized 
that expectations can range from the most specific to the most gen- 
eral and from the ephemeral and fluctuating to the relatively 
permanent and stable. Furthermore, many of the expectations that 
a person holds are organized into systems that are more or less 
integrated and more or less consistent. Expectations and the sys- 
tems which they constitute are built up, reinforced, or modified 
by the operation of feedback as the person experiences his environ- 
ment, both internal and external. 

Upon reflection, it will be seen that expectations about each 
other’s behavior accompany any interaction between one person 
and another and that it is the interaction of expectation and feed- 
back which makes communication possible. The expectations act 
as standards by which each person can gauge the extent to which 
he understands the other and is understood by him. They are 

*Ruesch and Bateson, op. cit., pp. 197-199; Norbert Wiener, The Human Use of 
Human Beings, pp. 24, 32-33, 59, 61. See also Karl W. Deutsch, Mechanism, Tele- 


ology, and Mind, p. 185, and “On Communication Models in the Social Sciences,” 
p. 356. 
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necessary for nonverbal as well as verbal communication and may 
thus be considered a precondition of the development of language. 
Feedback permits self-correction or adjustment of behavior in the 
light of the comparison between response and expectation. 

But the expectations in an interactional situation are more 
complex than the expectations of eac h person about the other's 
probable overt behavior, verbal and otherwise, in response to com- 
munication. For each has expectations also about what he inter- 
prets to be the other's expectations. That is, A expects B’s expec- 
tations about A will influence B’s behavior. So A’s interpretation 
of B's expectations will influence A’s behavior. And since B’s inter- 
pretation of A’s expectations influence B, the relationship between 
the expectations of both in the contingency of the ongoing inter- 
action is reciprocal or complementary. Interaction between A and 
B takes place within the framework of these complementary expec- 
tations and both influences them and is influenced by them." 


GROUPS, ORGANIZATIONS, AND A 
COMMUNICATION MODEL 

To persons in communication the situation which we have just 
examined constitutes an elementary social system. The fact that 
communication is the process by which such a system is estab- 
lished and through which it continues its existence reinforces the 
previous suggestion that more complex social systems can be 
defined in terms of communication. The feasibility of such a 
definition can be recognized in the behavior of people who work 
in administrative organizations, who find that the overwhelming 
proportion of their actions are communicative. If not immediately 
engaged in face-to-face discussions or conferences, they are pre- 
paring communications (reports, instructions, policy statements, 
letters, memoranda), processing or distributing communications, 
or receiving and reading communications. As Roethlisberger has 
observed, a large part of an executive’s environment is verbal." 


*The concept of complementarity of expectations is more fully developed by 
Talcott Parsons and Edward T. Shils, in “Values, Motives, and Systems of Action,” 
in Parsons and Shils, eds., Toward a General Theory of Action (Cambridge, Mass., 
1952), pp. 64, 105-107, 153-154, 191-192. Cf. Chester I. Barnard’s “mutuality of reac- 
tion” in The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), p. 11. See also 
Herbert A. Simon, op. cit., pp. 70-73, 129-130. 

‘Fritz J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), p. 88. 
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Looking at an organization as a whole, it is, in the words of Alex 

Bavelas and Dermot Barrett, “entirely possible to view [it]. ..as 
an elaborate system for gathering, evaluating, recombining, and 
disseminating information.”** Bavelas and Barrett argue that such 
an approach involves no exaggeration of the importance of 
communication: 
In an enterprise whose success hinges upon the coordination of the 
efforts of all its members, the managers depend completely upon the 
quality, the amount, and the rate at which relevant information reaches 
them. The rest of the organization, in turn, depends upon the efficiency 
with which the managers can deal with this information and reach 
conclusions, decisions, etc. This line of reasoning leads us to the belief 
that communication is not a secondary or derived aspect of organization 
—a “helper” of the other and presumably more basic functions. Rather 
it is the essence of organized activity and is the basic process out of 
which all other functions derive. The goals an organization selects, the 
methods it applies, the effectiveness with which it improves its own pro- 
cedures—all of these hinge upon the quality and availability of the 
information in the system.18 


This conception of organization as a system of communication, 
plus the foregoing reduction of decision making and politics to 
communication processes, suggests that it might be possible to 
construct a model which would represent in manageable sim- 
plicity and generality the essential features of political grouping 
and formal organization in which the political and administrative 
processes are manifested. The basic idea for such a model is at 
hand in the concept of the self-steering, self-correcting, self-modify- 
ing communication network, or “learning net.’!® Such a model 
would serve as a mental “picture”’ of, or conceptual substitute for, 
these kinds of social structures, pulling together and codifying 

“Alex Bavelas and Dermot Barrett, An Experimental Approach to Organizational 
Communication, Personnel, 27 (1951), 368. 

*Tbid. See also Eugene Jacobson and Stanley E. Seashore, Communication Prac 
tices in Complex Organizations, Journal of Social Issues, 7, no. 3 (1951), 33: “ ‘Organi 
zational structure’ can be conceptualized in terms of communication events which 
connect pairs of individuals, and thus establish patterns of contact among individuals 
and among groups.” For the contrary view, that communication should be viewed as 
a secondary or “helper” system in organization, see Wight Bakke, Bonds of Organi 
zation (New York, 1950). 

*Deutsch, Mechanism, Teleology, and Mind, p. 193, and On Communication 
Models in the Social Sciences, p. 372; Ruesch and Bateson, op. cit., p. 201. 
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concepts of the relevant variables in a way that would permit the 
derivation of propositions stating relationships of functioning and 
change. The communication net model is free of certain limi- 
tations of the older mechanistic and organic models, such as the 
one-to-one relation between force and reaction and the unevolving 
structure of the former and the teleological “life-force’’ attributes 
and incapacity for internal self-modification of the latter. Instead, 
the concepts of “feedback” and homeostasis, applied to the com- 
munication net model, permit it to accommodate such features of 
political and administrative existence as goal-oriented behavior, 
change in goals, personnel, internal structure and process, and 
adaption to a changing environment. 

In what follows, an attempt has been made to outline what seem 
to me to be the basic elements of a model based on the learning 
net concept: 

(1) The net (which represents group or organizational com- 
ponents and relationships) consists physically of a complex of 
decision centers and channels which seek, receive, transmit, sub- 
divide, classify, store, select, recall, recombine, and retransmit 
information. In a group or organization these centers and channels 
consist first of the nervous systems of persons and second of such 
nonhuman aids as written documents and photographic films of 
various kinds, electronic receiving, recording, processing, calcu- 
lating, and transmitting devices, and filing systems. The net is 
formed by the arrangement of decision centers and channels into 
systems or patterns of varying degrees of stability. 

(2) Information is “a patterned relationship between events” 
which can be transmitted through a sequence of channels by a 
series of codifications and by which one type of event is substituted 
for another in such a way that the event substituted in some sense 
stands for the other.”° Broadly speaking, information is “that which 
is communicated.”’ Thus it includes orders, instructions, directives, 
suggestions, requests, inquiries, reports, and so on-—all of which 
are simply the forms in which information can be transmitted. 
The form used, incidentally, often serves the metacommunicative 
function of providing information as to how the communicator 
intends the information it carries to be interpreted. 


*Deutsch, Mechanism, Teleology, and Mind, p. 194. 
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(3) Action by the net is the manipulating and processing of infor- 
mation by the operations listed in (1) above as the information 
circulates more or less continually through the net. The arrange- 
ment of decision centers and channels into patterns permits the 
operation of screening, evaluating, priority, routing, and monitor- 
ing mechanisms. The structuring or “setting” of these mechanisms 
is arranged to encourage the development or maintenance of cer- 
tain kinds of communication events or relationships (both—or 
either—internal to the net and/or in its environment) and to avoid 
or discourage others. Through the mechanisms mentioned above, 
feedback operates as the results of outgoing communications are 
observed and corrections are made in subsequent communications. 
In addition to this self-correction, the net can modify its internal 
relationships and processes in the light of comparison of present 
with previous experience evaluated and stored in the net’s ‘““mem- 
ory” and in the light of environmental changes—hence the term 
self-modifying or “learning net.” 

(4) The above-mentioned encouragement and/or discourage- 
ment of certain kinds of communication events and relationships 
is a way of describing what are more abstractly referred to as the 
“purposes” or “goals” of the group or organization. Ideally all, but 
normally only some, of the net’s action occurs with reference to 
these “goals,” which are selected and set in the net by, with the 
and may later be modified in the 


participation of, or for the net 
same way. The action of the net in relation to “goal” events and 
relationships is homeostatic; it tends to seek them by manipulation 
of the environment, or internal modification, or both. That is, it 
tends to seek or to maintain a state in relation to its environment 
in which its “goals” are being effectively sought or achieved. The 
homeostatic tendency operates through complexes of increasingly 
general and inclusive feedback processes, whereby the action of 
specialized and limited channels and decision centers is coordi- 
nated in relation to the broader goals.”! 

(5) Individual decision centers and channels are specialized as to 
the kinds of information they handle and the ways in which they 

“This overbrief interpretation of goal-oriented behavior is taken from Anatol 
Rapoport, “Homeostasis Reconsidered,” in Roy R. Grinker, op. cit., pp. 228-233, 
and the discussion, particularly by Alfred E. Emerson, on pp. 240-246. The term 
“dynamic or moving equilibrium” could of course be substituted for “homeostasis.” 
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handle it. The characteristic action patterns of each center and 
channel constitute their roles in the net. Individuals functioning as 
components in the net come to expect themselves and others with 
whom they communicate regularly to behave in certain ways in 
given situations (or at least within certain limits); it is evident that 
if persons in a group or organization wish to coordinate their 
actions for some purpose, each must know something about what 
the others expect him to do and what actions he can expect from 
others. The expectations concerning the behavior of a given mem- 
ber of the group or organization are called role expectations,®* and 
they maintain a certain degree of stability. Behavior of course may 
not always conform precisely or fully with that expressed or 
implied in role expectations, but a minimum degree of corre- 
spondence, and thus predictability, is necessary for any cooperative 
action. 

(6) In complex nets the roles of individual decision centers and 
channels are clustered and interrelated to make up subpatterns 
within the larger network. As communication nets themselves they 
receive, process, store, and transmit information with varying 
degrees of autonomy from the larger net of which they are com 
ponents. Their action in relation to this over-all system also 
possesses role characteristics, and they generate role expectations 
as to their functions in the net. These are simply expectations that 
a group or organization, or one or more of its components, will 
act in a given way in a given type of situation. Such expectations 
are ordinarily called policies. The types of situations which occur 
frequently or repetitively in a net’s relations with its environment 
or components, or between segments of the net, are the situations 
concerning which policies exist or are consciously developed. They 
merely express, implicitly or explicitly, what the observer can 
expect the organization to do in a given type of situation. 

Inasmuch as we have been discussing groups and organizations 
in terms of communication, this model of a “self-modifying com- 
munication net” is a model of administrative communication. This 
is not to say, in the usual sense of the terms, that ““communication”’ 
is a synonym for “group” or “organization.” The apparent identifi- 
cation arises from the fact that the abstracted aspects of group and 


“Parsons and Shils, op. cit., pp. 19-20, 23-26, 91-92, and passim. 
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organizational behavior that the model “‘fits’’ are also the aspects 
of interpersonal communication which occurs in and among 
groups and organizations and which is ordinarily spoken of as 
“administrative” communication.** This is because the purposive- 
ness of the model would appear to exclude any communication not 
contributing directly or indirectly to the goals of the net. But it 
would be a mistake to conclude that this “other” communication 
that is found in all organizations and which seems to have nothing 
to do with the goals of the organization is merely irrelevant and 
thus to be ignored. For insofar as such communication modifies the 
information in the channels established and maintained by the net 
or affects these channels’ capacities to handle information, it affects 
the goal achievement of the net. In the language of the communi- 
cation engineers, it is “noise.’”** While noise in communication 
systems (like friction in mechanics) can never be completely elimi- 
nated, its role in human organizations is somewhat different from 
its role in electrical communication systems. For while intense 
efforts can be made to reduce the noise to the barest minimum in 
the channels of the latter (and with considerable success in such 
instances as the “high-fidelity” reproduction of music), human 
beings cannot be so molded to the performance of a single func- 
tion. Persons can themselves be represented by the same learning 
net model that we are using here for groups and complex organi- 
zations, but the complexity of their purposes and learned com- 
municative processes can never correspond exactly to those of any 
organization of which they may be members. 

Such individual purposes or goals as economic income may com- 
plement organizational goals, and psychological identification with 
organizational goals may produce a certain identity of personal 
and organizational purpose. But personal purposes and processes 
learned prior to membership in a given group or organization, as 
well as experience outside of it while a member, mean that a cer- 

*See, for example, Charles E. Redfield’s definition of administrative communica- 
tion: “those segments of social communication within a formal organization that are 
institutionally determined by that organization” (Communication in Management 
[Chicago, 1953], p. 6). 

*Anatol Rapoport, What Is Information? ETC.: A Review of General Semantics, 
10 (1953), 254; Shannon and Weaver, Op. cit., p. 265. 
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tain amount of information extraneous to, or even in conflict with, 
organizational purpose and action will always be present in the 
human components of organizational channels. Indeed, the whole 
series of studies beginning with the Westinghouse Electric bank 
wiring room experiments and extending through the more recent 
studies of the University of Michigan’s Survey Research Center 
have shown that too much repression or subordination of personal 
goals (such as “ego recognition”) to organizational needs results in 
lowered efficiency.” 

For these reasons we must conclude that a certain amount of 
communication not related to organizational goals is necessary in 
the net in order for it to reach its optimum goal achievement. 
Although it cannot with consistency be considered a part of politi- 
cal or administrative communication, its presence must be recog- 
nized—indeed, to some extent maintained and protected—as one 
of the conditions of survival of the net. 

Also it should not be presumed either that a given communica- 
tion net corresponds to the formal or informal structure of an 
organization or that the same communication pattern appears in 
the making of all decisions or the carrying out of all programs. 
Various patterns may be expected to appear with various decisions 
as different segments of the net are activated by information 
inputs. Some of these may be repetitive and predictable, while 
others may not be. The distinction between the formal and the 
informal structure of the organization is not used either as a basic 
assumption or as a major category for analysis. Attention is instead 
focused on the empirical patterning of communication relation 
ships at a given time or over a period of time; formal and informal 
aspects of this single empirical process are relevant primarily as 
elements in the assessment or prediction of the relative influence 
and authoritativeness of communications, decision points, chan- 
nels, and so on. 

*F, J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cam 
bridge, Mass., 1939); Rensis Likert, “Motivational Dimensions of Administration,” in 
Robert A. Walker, ed., America’s Manpower Crisis (Chicago, 1952); Daniel Katz 
et al., Productivity, Supervision, and Morale among Railroad W<: rkers (Ann Arbor 


Mich., 1951); Daniel Katz, Nathan Maccoby, and Nancy C. Morse, Productivity, Super- 
vision, and Morale in an Office Situation, pt. 1 (Ann Arbor, 1950). 
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PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND POLITICAL 
ACTORS AND OF THE OBSERVER 
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A person in the position of seeking to accomplish political and 
or administrative goals has to face certain basic problems. The 
model which I have outlined suggests what some of these problems 
are. For example, the initial problem of the political actor, assum- 
ing that he begins without the support of others, is how to marshal 
and manage his own communications so as to produce communi- 
cative activities in others which will eventually result in the desired 
“goal’”” communication events—whether these communicative 
activities be propaganda, agitation, petitions, votes, strikes, demon- 
strations, or assaults. The ultimate goal in the conquest of power, 
peaceful or otherwise, is control of the organs and institutions of 
legitimate authority for value allocations. This can be accom- 
plished directly or indirectly, but except in instances of inheritance 
or cooptation it is not done alone. Instead the political actor must 
build or take over communication nets which he can then direct 
to his purposes. 

Once the political actor has attained a central position in such 
a net he is faced with problems of management and administration. 
He is also faced with these problems if he is successful in succeed- 
ing to a position controlling legitimized governmental nets. In 
either event, the effectiveness of the net in achieving the kind of 
homeostatic relation to its environment which he desires is crucial. 
He must be concerned with the effectiveness and efficiency of 
channels and circuits for collecting and sorting information and for 
transmitting it to points where more authoritative and legitimized 
communications can be generated. This will obviously be affected 
by the patterned perceptions and expectations of the persons con- 
stituting the net and by the arrangement of nonhuman commu- 
nication aids. There must be channels and circuits for transmitting 
the latter kind of communication to points where further com- 
munication events are to be produced and for observing and 
recording the consequences and transmitting information about 
such consequences back to central points in the net—in other 
words, feedback arrangements. Also, since the ultimate goal events 
are to be produced outside of the boundaries of the net, the actor 
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must face the problem of effectiveness of communication with 
actors external to the net (the relations with the environment). 

The manner in which these problems are dealt with is of course 
partly a question of applying technical and scientific methods and 
partly a question of the prescriptive and restraining values of the 
participants. From the perspective of the actor, the two are insepa- 
rable. But from the perspective of the observer, provided he can 
observe without influencing the course of events, the commu- 
nication model can serve to direct attention to the kind and locus 
of events which will be significant for the development of predic- 
tive generalizations about the communicative behavior of the net. 

These generalizations, it seems to me, should be concerned first 
with the establishment of classifications, or a typology of nets. 
Relevant questions for attention would include the following: 
How do nets constituted by parties, interest groups, associations, 
administrative structures, and so on differ? Probably differences 
would be found in such variables as structure, degree of integra- 
tion, speed of information handling, kinds of communication 
favored (both incoming and outgoing), kinds of feedback and 
control patterns, and accessibility and points of introduction of 
information from the “memory” of the net. A complementary 
approach would attempt to determine how the communications 
generated by these different classes of nets differ—for example, in 
their form and consequences. 

A related line of inquiry could attempt to identify the con- 
ditions which appear to favor the development of different kinds 
of nets or which tend to structure nets one way rather than another. 
Attention here would be directed to such factors as the density, 
scarcity, and distribution of social communication and the state 
of mobilization of the population, to use Karl Deutsch’s terms.” 
Also one would be concerned here with differences in ideology 
and values in different groups and societies. 

The definition of categories would be a step preliminary to the 
development of propositions about net behavior, which, to be 
useful, would have to be testable. Broad propositions of relation- 
ship would of course be derived from the above consideration of 


"See Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Communication, chs. ii and iii. 
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the conditions under which various kinds of nets evolve. But com- 
munication theory appears to offer possibilities for going further 
in the construction of propositions that state such behavioral 
relations as those between the kinds of communication circulating 
within given kinds of nets. For example, hypotheses could attempt 
to state the conditions of goals, perceptions, expectations, and 
structure under which certain kinds of communications produce 
certain kinds of subsequent communications. What are the rela- 
tions between perceptions and expectations and between both of 
these on the one hand and the circulation of communication on 
the other? What kinds of communication are inhibited, what kinds 
favored or facilitated? Further related questions which would be 
stated in the form of hypotheses for research are those suggested 
previously in connection with the problems of the administrative 
and political actor. 

Fortunately, methods and techniques for getting at the kinds 
of data needed to test these kinds of propositions have been devel- 
oped in recent decades. Relatively stable net patterns can be traced 
by the use of interviews, sociograms, and simple observation. Goals 
and values (and thus homeostatic tendencies) can be ascertained 
both by interviews and by the analysis of written communications 
in such forms as legislation, administrative instructions, pamphlets, 
memoranda, and so on. Expectations can be ascertained in the 
same manner, and many major decision points can be determined 
in complex nets—although here the pitfalls are many and often 
one must be satisfied with approximations. Research bearing more 
or less directly on some of the relevant questions has already been 
done in various disciplines. The results of some of this previous 
work might need reinterpretation in the light of the orientation 
implicit in the communication model, but I should think that a 
systematic review of the literature would be rewarding. Further 
studies would of course be needed to test hypotheses bearing 
directly on the kind of theory that has been outlined here. 


James D. Thompson 
Frederick L. Bates 


Technology, Organization, 


and Administration 


Elaboration of technology leads to increasing complexity of the enter- 
prise using it, and the type of technology available for particular pur- 
poses sets limits to the types of structures appropriate for organizations. 
Comparing the mining enterprise, the manufacturer, the hospital, and 
the university, the authors advance a number of propositions about 
relationships between technology and administrative processes. 

James D. Thompson is director of the Administrative Science Center, 
University of Pittsburgh. Frederick L. Bates is associate professor of 


sociology in Louisiana State University. 


LARGE-SCALE organizations have evolved to achieve goals which 
are beyond the capacities of the individual or the small group. 
They make possible the application of many and diverse skills 
and resources to complex systems of producing goods and services. 
Large-scale organizations, therefore, are particularly adapted to 
complicated technologies, that is, to those sets of man-machine 
activities which together produce a desired good or service." 

‘We are thus using the term technology in its broad sense as a system of tech- 
niques. Similar usage is made by E. D. Chapple and C. S. Coon, who say: “Our 
present purpose is to show how different peoples combine their various techniques 


into total adjustments (to their environments), which we shall call technologies” 
Principles of Anthropology [New York, 1942], p. 223). 
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As scientific knowledge has led to increasingly complicated tech- 
nologies, large-scale organizations have multiplied; they have 
become necessary in new fields, and they have changed their char- 
acteristics. Medical care affords a striking illustration, for in this 
area the technology has been revolutionized within a generation. 
From reliance on a few simple home remedies, passed from gen- 
eration to generation, and ultimate resource to a general practi- 
tioner with standard prescriptions for standard symptoms, health- 
care practice in Western cultures has moved to a much more 
specialized, more highly divided technology. The diagnostic equip- 
ment and procedures used by the physician are no longer simply 
constructed and exercised, and prescriptions are no longer blended 
from a small list of basic powders and essences easily stocked by 
any local pharmacist. The “simple” treatment of a virus infection, 
for example, now relies on a whole series of large-scale organiza- 
tions which perform research, produce pharmaceuticals, and ship, 
store, and prepare medications. Certain conditions which once 
required confinement of the patient to the home with nursing by 
other (amateur) members of the family now call for confinement in 
the hospital, where a battery of technical specialists, nurses, and 
dietitians can contribute specialized skills toward therapy. 

The list of examples is endless, illustrating the point that the 
elaboration of technology usually means that activities which 
formerly were considered single units of effort are dissected and 
split into multiple units of effort, each of them specialized and 
highly developed. With this “elongation” of the technology comes 
increasing complexity of the social organization designed to 
operate it. 

In the following paragraphs we will explore some of the ways in 
which technology, as a variable, may impinge on organization and 
on administration. We will develop the general proposition that 
the type of technology available and suitable to particular types 
of goals sets limits on the types of structures appropriate for organi- 
zations and that the functional emphases, the problems of greatest 
concern, and the processes of administration wili vary as a result. 
For this exploratory effort, we will focus on four types or organi- 
zations: the mining enterprise, the manufacturing organization, 
the hospital, and the university. While these clearly do not exhaust 
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the major types of organizations, they have sufficiently different 
goals and technologies to serve as illuminating examples.*? The 
discussion necessarily will be general; we are seeking central 
tendencies. Each class of organization displays variations. This is 
particularly true in the field of manufacturing, and to make the 
discussion manageable we will conceive of a factory mass-produc- 
ing a single line of products widely distributed to consumers. 
Moreover, references to technology will be based on present 
technology. 

We will compare these types of organizations with respect to 
three broad functional areas of administration: the setting of 
objectives, or policy formulation; the management of resources 
(including people, authority structure, money, and materials); 
and execution.® 

DETERMINATION OF OBJECTIVES 

Whatever the motives of its members—accumulating wealth, 
achieving fame, exercising power, and so on—an enterprise must 
in the long run produce something useful or acceptable to others 
in order to merit support. The determination of what the enter- 
prise will seek to produce we will refer to as the determination of 
objectives or goals or, alternatively, as policy formulation. 

The manufacturing enterprise may have difficulty in deter- 
mining what particular demands of what potential customers it 
will attempt to satisfy, and this is especially true in dynamic and 
highly competitive markets. Unless the product is extremely costly, 
however, or costs vary greatly with variations in volume, the manu- 


24 number of valuable studies throw light on these four kinds of organizations. 
While our gross examination here is highly simplified and is not necessarily an 
accurate reflection of any of these studies, we are indebted to the following: On 
mining: J. F. Scott and R. P. Linton, Three Studies in Management (London, 1952); 
A. W. Gouldner, Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy (Glencoe, Ill., 1954). On the fac 
tory: E. Jaques, The Changing Culiure of a Factory (London, 1951); H. Ronken and 
P. R. Lawrence, Administering Changes (Boston, 1954); and Scott and Linton, cited 
above. On the hospital: A. H. Stanton and M. S. Schwartz, The Mental Hospital 
New York, 1954); T. Burling, E. M. Lentz, and R. N. Wilson, The Give and Take in 
Hospitals (New York, 1956). On the university: L. Wilson, The Academic Man (New 
York, 1942); F. Znaniecki, The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge (New York, 
1940). 

*This framework is taken from E. H. Litchfield, Notes on a General Theory of 


Administration, Administrative Science Quarterly, 1 (1956), 3-29 
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facturing enterprise may test its decision through pilot operations. 
In any event the acceptance of the product is rather quickly and 
accurately reflected in sales figures or ultimately in profit figures, 
and reappraisal of decisions regarding objectives can therefore be 
rapid. If reappraisal leads to a redefinition of objectives, capital 
goods including machinery and raw materials can often be adapted 
to the new purpose or be sold, so that the manufacturing enterprise 
may be able to convert effectively from one objective to another; 
the technology may be relatively flexible. Finally, policy deter- 
mination in the manufacturing enterprise is largely a matter for 
top administrators. 

The mine is less flexible. It possesses highly specialized equip- 
ment and property rights which for the most part cannot be con- 
verted to other major objectives. The objectives of the mine may 
be adjusted to the extent that it may offer new sizes, grades, pack- 
aging, or delivery arrangements and hence may cater to a new 
market, but those responsible for the mining enterprise would find 
it difficult to get it out of mining and into a different industry— 
or even to shift from the mining of coal to the mining of a different 
mineral. The scope of alternative objectives thus appears to be less 
for those enterprises with heavy, specialized capital investments. 

In both the university and the hospital the general or abstract 
purpose of the enterprise is relatively fixed. But in both cases there 
is wide latitude for interpretation of the general into more specific 
objectives. Because knowledge is so specialized the members of the 
university must decide what it will teach, and as new areas of 
knowledge develop or split off, they must decide anew. Here the 
product is intangible, and reappraisal of the policy decision is 
difficult and drawn out. Furthermore, because of the heterogeneity 
of university objectives and departments, top administrative offi- 
cers can reappraise decisions only in gross or general terms; pro- 
fessional members specialized in the particular subject can claim 
greater qualification to judge. The university president is also 
highly dependent on that professional staff to interpret and imple- 
ment a new educational policy. Hence, in a real sense, power to 
determine or veto objectives in the university is widely diffused. 

The hospital, likewise, is highly dependent in the matter of 
objectives on the decisions of its professional medical members, 
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who are the obvious authorities on health matters and who in the 
final analysis must implement the policy they believe in. Any shift 
in emphasis, for example, from treatment of the ill to maintenance 
of health can become effective only through the persuasion and 
conviction of professional members. 

Thus in both the university and the hospital the general goal of 
the organization specifies an area of activity instead of a specific 
activity and therefore is subject to wide differences in specific 
interpretations. Since the technology employed by both types of 
organizations is relatively flexible as compared to that of the fac- 
tory or the mine, goals may be revised or adjusted more easily to 
the technological resources available. 

It appears, therefore, that the following variables are of particu- 
lar importance as conditions affecting policy formulation: 

(1) Degree of concreteness of the goal, as expressed in the prod- 
uct. This is a matter of tangibility and is verbally expressed by 
such questions as the precision with which the product can be 
described, the specificity with which it can be identified, and the 
extent to which it can be measured and evaluated. 

(2) Adaptability of the technology associated with the goal. Here 
the question is the extent to which the appropriate machines, 
knowledge, skills, and raw materials can be used for other products. 

While these definitions have not been operationalized, they 
seem to be adequate for our exploratory purposes, and we can 
advance the following hypotheses regarding these two variables 
and their relationships to policy formulation: 

(1) If the product is concrete, such as mined material, and the 
technology unadaptable, the major concerns over policy will be 
the possibility that the environment may reject or dispense with 
the product. This is happening now in the case of the tuberculosis 
hospital, for example. 

(2) If the product is concrete or tangible and the technology 
adaptable, the major concerns over policy will be when to shift to 
new products and which of the possible alternative uses of the 
technology present the most favorable opportunities. For example, 
should the watch manufacturer shift to cosmetic jewelry, to arma- 
ment mechanisms, or to still another product calling for the 


machinery and skills at his disposal? 
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(3) If the product is abstract and the technology adaptable, the 
organization again has great adaptability to its environment, and 
the major policy-formulation problem will be achieving agree- 
ment on goals and on the appropriate application of technologies 
in pursuit of them. The modern university, for example, seems 
torn between emphasis on applied and on traditional studies; the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis is seeking new causes 
to support, having all but achieved its original purpose. 

(4) If the product is abstract but the technology unadaptable, 
environmental redefinition of goals presents a serious threat to 
the organization, since the technology can be adapted to redefined 
goals only within limits. The administrative problem here is to 
“educate” or influence relevant parts of the environment to accept 
those products which are possible with existing technology. Polit- 
ical parties and fundamentalist churches seem to be facing this 


problem in modern America. 


MANAGEMENT OF RESOURCES 

Every enterprise has problems of acquiring and employing 
people, finances, materials, and authority. The difficulties of man- 
agement are not necessarily equal in each of these four resource 
areas, however, and the amount of attention given to each probably 
varies from enterprise to enterprise as well as within one enterprise 
at different stages of its development. Likewise, the content of 
those activities which serve to manage any one resource varies, as 


the following paragraphs will illustrate. 


Management of Manpower 

The factory and the mine, as enterprises operating on physical 
objectives, have relatively few problems of personnel selection 
below the management level, since the operational activities are 
either standardized or are settled by experience, and the training 
of operators is not overly difficult. There may be a high degree of 
functional differentiation in the factory, but this differentiation 
tends to be based on the machine rather than on the operator; 
operation of a complicated machine may be so simplified and 
repetitive that individuals are re'atively interchangeable. Hier- 
archical distinctions tend to be shaded or gradual, with normal 
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skill and experience qualifying the operator for advancement. 
Vacancies, therefore, can be filled from below. Since machinery 
is so important, a major personnel-management problem is to 
ensure safety in its operation. 

Because many members of the general population are poten- 
tially qualified as members of the factory or the mine and because 
training to entrance-level standards is quick, expansion of activ- 
ities may be undertaken on relatively short notice. Long-range 
forecasting of personnel needs may be an important factor in 
factory location, but “personnel-development” or training pro- 
grams can be confined largely to preparation for future executive 
or supervisory positions. The large percentage of operative per- 
sonnel, coupled with an open hierarchy, provides the factory enter- 
prise with opportunity to screen members on the job and hence 
to locate future supervisory or executive talents. This is less likely 
in the mine, where the division between those working above and 
below ground is rather sharp, and mobility between these cate- 
gories is low. In the mine, moreover, flexibility of daily operations 
is necessary because of the lack of control over the natural environ- 
ment from which the material is taken. This front-line flexibility 
requires the exercise of judgment, and hence experience is a major 
basis for functional and hierarchical differentiation. 

Both the hospital and the university must rely heavily on pro- 
fessionally trained people. In the case of the hospital, moreover, 
the situation is complicated by the fact that some of the key pro- 
fessionals are not employees of the hospital, in the sense of being 
on the pay roll. They are not, therefore, recruited as employees. 
This is true also for many supporting activities which are per- 
formed by a voluntary “staff”. Functional differentiation is 
extreme in both the hospital and the university, and the intensity 
of training required for each special area is so great that inter- 
changeability is virtually unknown. There is sharp differentiation 
between student, clerical, and professional ranks in the university, 
as well as little opportunity within a given university for a mem- 
ber to move from one level to another. Similar distinctions exist 
between patient, nurse, and doctor levels in the hospital. The 
length and cost of medical training mean that for practical pur- 
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poses members cannot move from one category to a higher cate- 
gory; experience and seniority have nothing to do with a nurse's 
becoming a doctor. 

The long periods of training required for professional compe- 
tence in universities and hospitals mean that recruitment of pro- 
fessionals is not easy. On-the-job training may enhance the mem- 
ber’s value within his specialty, but it is not a major means of 
obtaining replacements for vacancies in upper-level jobs. More- 
over, while professional recognition or licensing presumably guar- 
antees a minimum level of competence, there are many shades of 
ability above that minimum which are not easily judged until the 
individual member has already been established in the enterprise. 

Thus in the modern factory and mine the technology relies 
largely on mechanical facilities supported by “know-how” which 
grows out of familiarity with the mechanical operation. But in the 
hospital and university, even complicated mechanical devices play 
second fiddle to professional expertise which is wrapped up in the 
human being and which grows out of long exposure to academic 
and abstract systems of thought. These differences are reflected 
in recruitment, allocation, and training of personnel. 


Management of Authority Structure 

In the factory, authority may be highly centralized or, con 
versely, the discretion of individual operators may be severely cir- 
cumscribed, since activities are relatively routine and engineering 
standards such as quality controls can be used extensively. Particu- 
larly where various subassembly products feed into a final assem- 
bly line, central direction of the speed of operations and of the 
size, quality, or color mix is essential. The factory also has prob- 
lems in maintaining a recognized position of authority for the 
supervisor, since experience tends to be a major basis for super- 
visory selection and the “boss” was formerly ‘“‘one of us.”’ 

The mine, too, is predominantly staffed by “blue-collar” mem- 
bers, but the lack of standardization of the environment, together 
with distance and communication difficulties, requires a more 
decentralized day-to-day operation, with greater discretion lodged 
in the mine team and the supervisor. Constant danger, coupled 
with discomfort and darkness, makes members of the mining team 
somewhat reluctant to accept authoritative communications from 


te- 
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executives above ground, and the mining enterprise probably 
would run into severe resistance if it attempted to set up and 
enforce rigid, disciplinary communications. Instead, authority or 
the exercise of discretion tends to be based on familiarity with the 
problem, and hence it is lodged in the most experienced member 
of the work team. 

In the university, traditionally dominated by professional per- 
sons, authority on educational matters must be highly decentral- 
ized, since knowledge rather than title or seniority is recognized as 
the basis for authority—as reflected in “‘academic freedom’’—and 
knowledge is highly specialized. Discretion in academic activities 
is controlled less by university executives than by professional 
peers of the faculty member. Student members of the university 
are more subject to centralized authority, but this is limited by a 
tradition that faculty members determine academic or educational 
policies, and anything which affects the student can be construed 
as an educational matter. 

The authority structure of the modern hospital is an even more 
complicated matter. Since treatment of patients is not easily 
standardized, judgment must be exercised frequently by those with 
ereatest knowledge of the case. The professional physician has the 
oreatest knowledge about the ailment or disease, but on the other 
hand the nurse who is with the patient much more often may 
believe she has more knowledge of the patient. The social distance 
between physician and nurse is great, however, and the exercise 
of authority by the physician tends to be resented by the nurse 
(or vice versa) unless a strong informal organization bridges the 
two ranks. The bridging of this gap may be helped by the fact that 
both the nurse and the doctor know that the nurse cannot really 
threaten the doctor’s position either in the hospital or in the 
larger community. 

Thus it appears that in the mine and the factory, which rely 
heavily on mechanical aspects of the technology, authority is 
allocated primarily as control over the mechanical operation and 
takes the form of authority over people to the extent that behavior 
must be disciplined to the requirements of the mechanical opera- 
tion. In the hospital and university, however, the heavy reliance 


on human (professional) abilities means that authority is exer- 
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cised primarily with reference to people. Lacking the mechanical 
referent to bolster authoritative behavior, the university and hos- 
pital must depend to a much greater extent upon agreement or 
consensus, backed up by professional ethics and standards. 


Materials Management 

The factory is concerned with acquiring and changing things, 
and there is emphasis, therefore, on moving inventory and on 
plant and machinery. Achieving volume and quality at low cost 
usually requires routinization of operations, and this in turn 
requires standardization of raw materials. Because a steady flow 
of standardized raw materials is so important to the factory and 
often constitutes a rather high portion of costs, purchasing, inven- 
tory, and transportation procedures attract a large amount of atten- 
tion in day-to-day operations. The emphasis on precision schedul 
ing and on predictability of production means that equipment 
failure may seriously cripple an entire operation, and preventive 
maintenance receives much time and thought. Control over use 
of materials can be approached in the factory through measure- 
ment of spoilage or waste. Since standardization is high, deviation 
can be measured readily. Hence responsibility for materials man- 
agement can be widely diffused in the factory. 

In the mining enterprise, rights to deposits replace plant as a 
major concern, and preventive maintenance and steps to control 
the sources of the mineral against flooding, cave-ins, and so on are 
particularly important. These can be standardized only in a rough 
way, and therefore judgment must be exercised frequently. Fur- 
thermore, maximum “winning” of the material must be balanced 
against risk to personnel and to the remaining deposits. Machinery 
is cumbersome and difficult to move, hence effective placement is 
important. Purchasing is not the major matter in the mine that it is 
in the factory, but shipping is extremely important, since storage 
facilities can be depleted rapidly by the bulky product, and break- 
down of transportation facilities can lead to shutdown of opera- 
tions. Materials management in the mine is by and large a matter 
for supervisory and executive personnel rather than for operators. 

Both the hospital and the university have important interests in 
plant, since both deal with people (who are “bulky”) and both 
must provide space and facilities for a variety of human needs, 
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including sleeping, eating, and recreation. Management frequently 
involves decisions as to the allocation of activities to various parts 
of the physical plant as shifts occur in technological procedures or 
in work loads. 

Since in the university symbolic materials are major aids to the 
student and instructor, the collection, storage, and issuance of 
books requires constant attention. These materials, moreover, are 
far from standardized and are highly specialized, so that judgment 
regarding new materials must be exercised constantly and must be 
made frequently by the instructor concerned. Again, because 
symbolic materials are easily lost, stolen, or damaged, rigorous 
procedures must be established to maintain inventories. 

The hospital has additional complications, since many of its 
expendable materials are highly specialized, easily confused, and 
perishable and since the hospital must be prepared for any of a 
variety of possible emergencies. Improper storage or errors in label- 
ing medicines can be extremely costly, and the hospital often must 
rely on the health team to exercise care and discretion in these 
matters. Professional standards, reinforced by dread of being the 
cause of human suffering or loss of life, facilitate this decentrali- 
zation of responsibility. Nevertheless the hospital provides a 
number of security routines, including the keeping of complete 
accounts of the disposal of certain materials and restriction on the 
identity of persons who can withdraw or use them. 


Management of Money 

During periods of economic stability, at least, the manufactur 
ing firm may be able to estimate its money needs rather accurately. 
Since its inventories and other assets are largely tangible, it can 
obtain needed money by frank exchange of the product for cash, 
by pledging assets as collateral, or by sale of an interest in the firm. 
Hence frequently the question of acquisition of money becomes 
one of seeking the most favorable terms, and large errors in such 
decisions can be detected relatively rapidly. During growth 
periods, however, investment matters may become more compli- 
cated, involving broader and less easily established alternatives and 
considerable risk. Expenditure of available money can be allocated 
within the manufacturing enterprise on the basis of expected 
return on yield and can be controlled by budgetary and accounting 
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procedures, since standardization and predictability are relatively 
great. While neither allocation nor control are foolproof, such 
procedures are effective in the factory, and operating members 
can be held responsible for costs. 

The mining enterprise can estimate its needs for money less 
precisely, since the cost of winning coal or ore is never perfectly 
known in advance, and disaster or geological fault may abruptly 
increase costs. Acquisition of money is again more difficult; 
reserves are less easily pledged as collateral than are the easily 
accessibie inventories of the manufacturing firm. Allocation of 
available money may be budgeted on the basis of periodic esti- 
mates, but the technological requirements for flexibility may 
require frequent change of these programs. Formal control ove 
the expenditure of money remains rather centralized, since the 
miner tends to be more safety conscious than cost conscious; and 
because mining operations call for judgment by the mining team, 
economic use of costly resources is not easily ensured. 

For the university the determination of need is not difficult on 
the face of it, since enrollments and other costs can be fairly well 
forecast. But the intangibility of the product means that whether 
enough money has been raised is always a moot question. Acquisi- 
tion, especially for the privately financed university, is a constant 
problem because those who most directly benefit from university 
activities usually are not able to pay the total costs for their 
training, and it is difficult to demonstrate graphically to potential 
contributors the indirect benefits they receive from the university's 
activities. Financial support rests largely on appeal, not trade. 

Allocation of money is a time-consuming activity in the univer- 
sity. It cannot be accomplished by a few central officers because 
the various departments of a university are so specialized that 
there are few standards for evaluating the strength of their claims 
to scarce money. Control of expenditures through budgeting and 
accounting practices is relatively easy, although it tends to be 
accomplished only through administrative policing, since profes- 
sional members of the university tend to place knowledge values 
above cost values. 

Monetary needs of the hospital can be determined reasonably 
well; although work loads may vary widely from day to day or 
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week to week, general trends can be predicted and irregularities 
averaged out. Acquisition of needed funds, however, presents 
another and more important problem, for the hospital in our 
culture is expected to render service on the basis of health needs 
rather than on ability to pay, and recovery of expenses often has 
been a drawn-out procedure. As far as operating costs are con- 
cerned, hospitalization insurance is relieving this problem, but 
capital funds still are difficult to acquire.* Allocation of funds may 
depend partly on budget procedures, but changes in work loads 
or new technological developments may require frequent revision. 
Control over the use of funds is accomplished largely by centralized 
handling of purchasing, but professional norms of service some- 
times conflict with cost-reduction norms, and professional per- 
sonnel tend to feel that cost drives interfere with their activities. 
Control over expenditure of items which eventually are translated 
into monetary terms is therefore somewhat difficult. Waste and 


spoilage are not easily checked. 


IMPLICATIONS OF CHANGE FOR 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


From the foregoing section, it appears that an important vari- 
able distinguishing various types of organizations is the extent to 
which the technology is lodged in human as contrasted with non- 
human resources. For the sake of simplicity we will refer to this 
variable as the ratio of mechanization to professionalization. 
Reflecting this variable against the adaptability of the technology, 
discussed earlier, it is possible to hypothesize the following: 

(1) If the technology of an organization has a high ratio of 
mechanization and is readily adaptable, the major resource prob 
lem involved in a change of product is likely to center around 
properly standardized raw materials. 

(2) If the technology of an organization has a high ratio of mech- 
anization but is not adaptable, the problem will be to avoid tech- 
nological obsolescence; major resource concerns will involve mate- 
rials and money and the maintenance of fluidity by amassing 
financial reserves. 

‘This is evidenced by the fact that fund-raising organizations have grown up to 
provide money-gathering services primarily for hospitals, churches, and colleges. 
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(3) If the technology has a low ratio of mechanization but the 
human abilities are easily refocused on new products, the major 
problems are likely to be those involved in execution, to be dis- 
cussed below. 

(4) If the technology has a low ratio of mechanization and at 
the same time is not easily adapted to other goals, personnel-man- 
agement problems are likely to come to the fore, with emphasis 
on replacing and retraining members of the organization. 

EXECUTION 

The problem of welding an enterprise into an integrated whole 
varies with the amount and kinds of differentiation of its parts and 
with the kinds of relationships which the technological process 
requires; that is, different kinds of heterogeneity call for different 
ways of homogenizing. The technology appropriate to a particular 
purpose not only determines in an important way the extent and 
type of differentiation but also determines the amount of co- 
ordination and cooperation required and the locus of responsibil- 
ity for these. 

The manufacturing enterprise, for example, may have major 
need for sequential interdependence, with each work team or sec- 
tion depending on others only for the timely and satisfactory com- 
pletion of certain prior operations. Coordination required by this 
type of interdependence can be achieved largely by work sched- 
uling and controls over the flow of materials and the quality of 
operations. In the factory, then, coordination between individual 
members of the work team may be the responsibility of an on-the- 
spot supervisor, but the linking together of various functional 
activities can be achieved largely by executives at relatively 
centralized points in the enterprise. 

Mining involves separation or removal of minerals from their 
environment, and mining operations are therefore subject to 
unpredictable environmental changes—water seepage, geological 
faults, cave-ins, gas pockets, and so forth. Routinization is not 
easily achieved, and even with mechanized equipment environ- 
mental changes may make schedules inapplicable. The judgment 
of the minor is therefore indispensable, and the communication 
difficulties introduced by the above-ground and below-ground 
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dichotomy increase the importance of the miner's reliability. 
Because day-to-day activities are somewhat unpredictable, rela- 
tionships among members of the mining team can be specified only 
abstractly; specific relationships must be worked out on the spot, 
spatial requirements present close constant supervision, and co- 
ordination therefore is highly dependent on the informal 
organization. 

Routinization of many aspects of hospital activity is essential, 
both to prevent dangerous omissions or oversights and to provide 
some predictability as the basis for carrying on when crises occur. 
On the other hand, each medical case is considered unique, and 
hence considerable flexibility (based on professional judgment) is 
required. To a much greater extent than in the factory, the hos- 
pital has need for collateral coordination, with the nurse, doctor, 
laboratory technician, dietitian, and so on integrating their activi- 
ties simultaneously around the needs of the patient. In these cases 
central executives may act to facilitate coordination, but in the 
final analysis it must come largely through the cooperative efforts 
of operating individuals. Moreover, while there is ordinarily a 
certain rhythm in the amount and type of attention required 
during each twenty-four-hour period, the patient is an around-the- 
clock charge and requires periodic attention. Hence communica- 
tion between shifts is vital, and there is considerable attention 
given to accurate posting of elaborate records. Nevertheless the 
specialized and complicated nature of medical technology means 
that records and charts cannot convey everything of importance, 
and informal organization of the therapy team is essential. 

In the university routinization of a superficial sort is easily 
achieved. Hours of class meetings, systems of examinations and 
grading, and so forth usually are standardized. But in teaching 
matters routinization is not easily achieved because the imparting 
of knowledge remains a matter of judgment. The ability of the 
instructor to inspire and motivate the student cannot be central- 
ized, and the integration of extracurricular activities can be cen- 
tralized only partially. The instructor is free to maintain that he 
and only he can determine what his students should know and how 
they should proceed to acquire that knowledge about his special 
area of competence. Routinization tends, therefore, to be by dis- 
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cipline or topic rather than university-wide, and standardization 
is accomplished more by professional codes and standards than by 
administrative directive. Traditionally there is little interdepend- 
ence between faculty members; although it is recognized that each 
deals with only “part” of the student, the integration of these 
part activities has been up to the student or is accomplished 
through informal interaction among faculty members and stu- 
dents. Faculty members typically are “not interested” in admin- 
istrative matters except to escape interference by administrators, 
but the faculty may involve itself in many matters outside the 
classroom under the guise of “educational policy,” since the devel- 
opment of the “whole” student is believed to result from his total 
experience in the university setting. 

Under the more standardized conditions of the manufacturing 
firm, and to a lesser extent the mine, coordination can be planned 
and controlled relatively effectively from the center. In the less 
standardized, more professional fields, this is less likely to be the 
case—but at the same time more types of supporting activities 
usually are required. In the hospital and university these include 
feeding, housing, providing recreation, and providing opportuni- 
ties for spiritual or religious expression, and so on. 

Thus while responsibility for the integration of primary opera- 
tions is relatively diffuse in professional-type enterprises, central 
executives tend to have a greater variety of activities and depart- 
ments to integrate. Generally, it would seem, the greater the dif- 
ferentiation of an enterprise into identifiable parts, the greater is 
the need for fitting those parts together. Add to this the fact that 
human beings set themselves apart from one another on bases 
other than those officially arranged by administrators—on such 
bases as sex, age, ethnic origin, religion, style of living, political 
views, professional or union affiliations, and so on, and one per- 
ceives that the heterogeneity of the modern enterprise can be 
amazing. 

Every criterion for differentiation of functions or hierarchy pre- 
sents a possible or potential basis for cleavage and conflict—for the 
withholding of cooperation. Hence the more functional or hier- 
archical distinctions there are within the enterprise, the greater 
the problems of integration. Since systems low in mechanization 
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of the technology and high in professionalization tend to be more 
clearly differentiated in this respect, it is in this kind of system 
that coordination problems are greatest. 

Furthermore, it is in the enterprises where human differenti 
ation is greatest that collateral types of coordination are most 
required, and hence interaction between people of various cate- 
gories is the more intense. This interaction among people who are 
different or who have been led to believe they are different means 
that interpersonal frictions or tensions are to be expected. And yet 
it is in these same enterprises that interpersonal interaction must 
carry much of the burden for necessary coordination. In the hos- 
pital and the university, then, leadership in the form of empha 
sizing objectives and of stressing such factors as common devotion 
to a cause loom more important than they do in the manufactur- 
ing enterprise or the mine. And while resource management is 
important in the hospital and the university, the problems this 
presents are less demanding on the administrator than are those 
of executing. 

The following hypotheses can now be advanced, based on the 
variable ratio of mechanization as it is related to the executing 
function of administration: 

(1) If the technology has a high ratio of mechanization, execut- 
ing problems are likely to be of an engineering nature since spe- 
cialization is largely in the machine, the bases for human differenti- 
ation are small, and the human “zones of indifference” are great. 

(2) If the technology has a low ratio of mechanization, however, 
the coordination and integration of human activities will be a 
major administrative concern. Members of the organization dif- 
ferentiate among themselves as specialists, a distinction leading to 
problems of status and authority relationships. Any change in tech- 
nology is likely to upset established relationships among members. 
Furthermore, if the goal is abstract, there is likely to be disagree- 
ment over the interpretation of the goal in terms of products; the 
human “zones of indifference” are small.* 

Ihe concept “zone of indifference” was advanced by Chester I. Barnard, The 
Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), pp. 167 ff. See also Herbert 


\. Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York, 1955), pp. 11 ff. Simon prefers the 


term “zone of acceptance.” 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing paragraphs have attempted to illustrate some of 
the differences that various goals—and appropriate technologies— 
can make for organization and administration. At one level of 
analysis, all large organizations have similar problems, but at a 
more detailed level of analysis, these problems become variables. 

We have attempted to show that the following three variables 
are important enough to deserve extended research: (1) abstract- 
ness of the goal, as expressed in the product, (2) adaptability of the 
technology, and (3) ratio of mechanization to professionalization 
of the technology. We may perhaps underscore our argument that 
the general relationships between technology, organization, and 
administration provide important areas for study by advancing a 
final set of more general propositions: 

(1) An organization overly identified with a particular tech- 
nology may lose its opportunity to produce a particular product 
as more effective technologies are adopted by other organizations 
pursuing the same goal. This proposition simply applies the con- 
cept of “trained incapacity” to the organizational level rather than 


the personal level.* 

(2) As a technology becomes more specialized, it appears that 
the organization's flexibility in shifting from one goal to another 
is curtailed. The corporation desiring to withdraw from a given 
industry, for example, no longer rearranges its resources once 
applied to that industry, but rather sells a division or subsidiary 
as a unit to another corporation. 

(3) As a technology becomes more complicated, entry of a new 
organization into a field becomes more difficult. Entrance seems to 
occur usually in the case of (a) an existing organization with tre- 
mendous resources, shifting part of those into a new field, or (b) 
the formation of a new enterprise at a time when a new tech- 
nology is appearing; by avoiding problems of relearning and 
reequiping itself, the new organization may be able to exploit 

*This is a restatement of Thorstein Veblen’s concept. For a penetrating discussion 
of this and similar concepts at the personal level, see R. K. Merton, “Bureaucratic 
Structure and Personality,” in his Social Theory and Sociai Structure (Glencoe, IIl., 
1949), pp. 151-160. 
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a new technology more advantageously than an _ established 
organization. 

(4) As a technology becomes elongated, any particular organiza- 
tion will tend to have less control over the total technological 
process, to be more dependent on other organizations for prior or 
subsequent operations in the total process (for resources and so 
on). This, again, tends to reduce flexibility in deciding goals and 
managing resources. The increased dependence on specialists, for 
example, means greater reliance on pretraining of personnel by 
organizations specializing in that training, such as universities and 
institutes. 

(5) The organization adapting to new technology—as most are 
doing constantly—will be faced with “new” resource-management 
problems which established procedures and strategies will not 
always handle satisfactorily. Hence improvisation and constant 
learning will be characteristic of such organizations. 

(6) Technological development, by requiring more specializa- 
tion of personnel and equipment, adds to the heterogeneity of an 
organization. Related skills and knowledge formerly lodged in one 
person or one group are split. While such divisive developments 
undoubtedly allow for greater precision within an area of activity, 
they also intensify the need for, and concern over, integration of 
the several activities. 

(7) Increasing technological complication is accompanied by 
the proliferation of professional and technical societies and associ- 
ations, each with its unique values and code of ethics. Hence there 
is more likelihood for organizational members to owe loyalty or 
allegiance to a profession as well as to the organization, greater 
opportunity for the demands of the organization to conflict with 
those of the profession, and at the same time a greater opportunity 
for the individual employee to enforce demands on the organi- 
zation by invoking sanctions from the profession.’ Finally, the 
proliferation of specialization provides additional bases for organi- 
zational members to differentiate among themselves and hence 
for cleavage to develop. 


*The organization may also resort to the reverse of this procedure. 
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Howard Baumgartel 


Leadership Style as a Variable 


in Research Administration 


This article reports the relationship between leadership styles of 
laboratory directors in a government research organization and certain 
attitudes and motivations of the scientists within those laboratories. 
Three leadership styles were identified empirically: directive, laissez- 
faire, and participatory. The criterion variables were laboratory scores 
on value placed on research orientation, sense of progress toward 
research goals, and attitudes toward the laboratory director. The pre- 
dicted results indicate that scientists working under a participatory 
leadership climate hold the most favorable attitudes and those working 
under a directive leadership climate hold the least favorable attitudes. 
Characteristics of the three leadership styles and methods of measuring 
them are discussed. 

The author is assistant professor of human relations and business 
administration in the University of Kansas. 


IN AN earlier issue of this Quarterly, D. C. Pelz summarized 
briefly the findings of this author’s investigation into the relation- 
ship between leadership style and the motivations and attitudes of 
laboratory scientists in a large government medical research organi- 
zation.! This paper reports more fully the methodology and 
detailed findings of one specific phase of the analysis summarized 

*D. C. Pelz, Some Social Factors Related to Performance in a Research Organiza 
tion, Administrative Science Quarterly, 1 (1956), 310-325. 
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by Pelz, namely, the identification of three styles of laboratory 
leadership and their effect on those laboratories. Current wide- 
spread interest in leadership calls for further clarification of empir- 
ical research findings in this field. Description of this particular 
study can throw some light on its significance for human-relations 
training and administrative practice.? 

WHY STUDY LEADERSHIP STYLE? 

Many American administrators hold simultaneously two some- 
what contradictory beliefs about people in organizations. One is 
that the behavior of members of an organization is determined 
primarily by stable personality characteristics, or “traits.’” The 
second is that effective organization is created by certain out- 
standing individuals to whom are attributed indefinable and 
almost superhuman skills and abilities—they believe, in other 
words, that good leadership cannot be understood. 

Social science theory and research during the past quarter of a 
century has questioned both of these beliefs. Such overindividual- 
istic views deny the determining effects of situational and social 
factors in behavior. In administration, they lead to a preoccupa- 
tion with selection and placement as methods for improving and 
changing organizations.* These beliefs persist, however, with a 
tenacity which leads to the suspicion that they are functional in 
organizational life although partially mythical in character. Why 
is this so? Perhaps administrators’ egos are reluctant to recognize 
situational determinism, and it is often convenient to blame organ- 
izational problems on the personality “traits” of subordinates. 

We live at a point in history when the validity of such beliefs 
about the nature of man’s behavior in work organizations is no 
longer a matter of academic debate. With modern research meth- 
ods it is now possible to test beliefs against empirical data. The 
qualities of effective leadership have been studied in factory and 

*The study was financed by the National Institutes of Health, U.S. Public Health 
Service, and U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. D. C. Pelz was the 
study director. Pelz, R. Davis, and G. Mellinger developed the questionnaire and 
collected the data on which this particular analysis was based. The author of this 
article joined the study at a later date. 


‘Carefully validated personality tests can, of course, improve selection-and- 
placement procedures. 
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office work groups and in experimentally created laboratory 
groups. The present study aimed at extending the generality of 
these findings to the setting of a highly complex, large-scale 
research organization composed of sophisticated professional 
personnel. 

The study had two specific objectives. One was to explore the 
applicability of the concept of participatory leadership and its 
counterparts, the directive and laissez-faire types, in this new set- 
ting. The leadership typology theory had its origins in the well- 
known Kurt Lewin, R. Lippitt, and R. H. White study of leader- 
ship climate.* Besides testing these leadership styles, the present 
study aimed at clarifying their operational characteristics by ask- 
ing what their basic dimensions are and how they are measured. 

The second objective was to focus on second- and third-level 
administrative personnel rather than on top-level or face-to-face 
relationships. In a four-year longitudinal study of morale measures 
conducted by the Survey Research Center in The Detroit Edison 
Company,°® personnel changes at the department-head level were 
found to have had dramatic effects on the attitudes and satisfac- 
tions of nonsupervisory employees. This Detroit Edison study and 
the relatively few studies dealing with the effectiveness of human- 
relations training programs have revealed the need to study sec- 
ond-level leadership practices. A number of such studies indicate 
that the attitudes and behavior of second-line supervisors are 
important conditioning variables determining the effectiveness of 
the training of foremen.® 

The purpose of the present study, then, was to test the applica- 
bility of the participatory, laissez-faire, directive leadership 
typology to the behavior of second-level research administrators 
and to test certain predictions about the relationship of leader- 
ship style to the motivations and attitudes of subordinates, in this 
case the laboratory scientists. 

‘R. Lippitt and R. H. White, “An Experimental Study of Leadership and Group 
Life,” in T. M. Newcomb and E. L. Hartley, eds., Readings in Social Psychology 
(New York, 1947). 

*Unpublished data. 

*Floyd C. Mann, “Studying and Creating Change: A Means to Understanding 
Social Organization,” in Conrad M. Arensberg et al., eds., Research in Industrial 


Human Relations: A Critical Appraisal (Industrial Relations Research Assn., pub. 
no. 17; New York, 1957), pp. 146-167. 
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THE RESEARCH SETTING AND METHOD 


The research organization itself is composed of several major 
research institutes, each specializing in a particular disease cate- 
gory.” A central administrative and service structure supports the 
work of the organization as a whole. Each major institute is in 
turn composed of several research laboratories which are special- 
ized along the lines of the scientific disciplines. There are 20 of 
these research laboratories containing in all 330 scientists having 
M.D. and Ph.D. degrees. (Data on nonprofessional personnel were 
not included in this study.) Twenty of these professional research- 
ers are the directors of the 20 laboratories, 68 are intermediate 
research supervisors, and 242 have no supervisory responsibilities 
for other professionals. 

The twenty laboratory directors and the scientific personnel in 
their laboratories were chosen as the basic units of analysis for this 
study of leadership style. With minor exceptions, each of the 
twenty laboratories contain at least two levels of hierarchical super- 
vision. The research questionnaire was designed to provide spe- 
cific information about the behavior of the laboratory director as 
seen by at least two levels of subordinate scientists. These ques- 
tionnaires were filled out by all employees at all levels, both pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional. They covered areas of perception, 
satisfactions, attitudes, values, and so on. 

The laboratory units differed sufficiently in size and composi- 
tion, however, so that special statistical procedures were required 
to take these differences into account in testing the predicted 
relationships between leadership style and the attitudes and moti- 
vations revealed in the responses of the laboratory scientists. 

The twenty laboratories varied in size from six to thirty-four 
professionals employed, with 2 mean of 16.5. In addition, the 
laboratories differed in (1) the average length of service of person- 
nel (closely correlated with differences in average age), (2) the 
average grade or rank, hence income, of the scientists, and (3) the 
number of hierarchical levels within the laboratory. Prior investi- 
gations of the data showed that these variables are related to some 
of the attitudinal measures used in this study. Other differences in 


"For further information on this study see Interpersonal Factors in Research (Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Institute for Social Research, 1954), pt. 1. 
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the composition of the laboratories, such as the relative proportion 
of M.D. and Ph.D. scientists, appeared to have little relevance and 
hence were disregarded in the analysis. 

The twenty laboratory directors were generally older than their 
subordinates. They varied in age from thirty-six to sixty-one, with 
an average age of forty-eight. They also differed considerably in 
their length of service with the research organization and in their 
length of service as laboratory directors. No attempt was made to 
relate the analysis to these background differences between the 
laboratory directors. 

The laboratory director has a difficult and complex job. He 
functions both as a director of research and as an administrator of 
various policy, service, and liaison functions. He is assisted in 
purely administrative matters by the nonprofessional staff of the 
organization. One of the director’s major leadership functions is 
his activity in the general process of molding research programs 
which are suitable to the demands of various external groups and, 
at the same time, are proper in terms of the development of 
scientific knowledge and the research interests of the working 
scientists. In view of the importance of this function, the ques- 
tionnaire focused attention on the relationship of the laboratory 
directors with their subordinates in deciding upon new projects, 
assigning people to tasks, allocating funds and equipment, and 
interpreting research results. 

All of the data used in this study were derived from the question- 
naire responses of the scientists in the twenty laboratories. The 
items dealing with the decision-making processes of the laboratory 
directors and other related items provided the basic information 
for determining the leadership style of each particular laboratory 
director. Measures for assessing the “effects” of the various leader- 
ship styles were developed from other kinds of questionnaire infor- 
mation. Questions which appeared to measure the strength of the 
scientists’ research orientation and their sense of progress toward 
research goals were used for this purpose because of their close 
logical relationship to the concept of organizational effectiveness. 
In addition, questionnaire items dealing with attitudes toward, 
and evaluations of, the laboratory directors (as opposed to behav- 
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ioral description items) were used as criterion measures. These 
variables are discussed more fully below. 

The questionnaire data were analyzed as follows: 

(1) A mean score was computed for each laboratory on each 
relevant questionnaire item. Likert-type responses were designed 
to permit group comparison. 

(2) The laboratory mean scores on each item were converted into 
rank-order scores from | to 20, with 1 representing the first or 
“best” score. These rank-order scores then became the basic meas- 
ures for the laboratory analysis. 

(3) The analysis itself consisted of establishing the relationships 
among the rank orderings of the laboratories on one measure with 
their rank orderings on another. Rank-order correlations or the 
comparison of the mean rankings of various groupings of labora- 
tories were used to establish the empirical findings. 

(4) Tests of statistical significance were used throughout to 
reduce the possibility of attaching meaning to chance relationships. 

The first step in the analysis was to establish operational meas- 
ures by which the leadership style of the laboratory directors could 
be established. 


ESTABLISHING THE LEADERSHIP STYLE OF 
THE LABORATORY DIRECTORS 


The scores on the questionnaire items dealing with the behavior 
of the laboratory director revealed marked differences between the 
laboratories. The research problem then presented itself as that of 
discovering the basic dimensions of these differences which would 
permit the integration of all the item differences into one con- 
sistent scheme. Low and insignificant correlations between some 
measures were noted; for example, laboratory rankings on “fre- 
quency of contact’ with the laboratory director were unrelated 
to rankings of the perceived “influence” of the director's decisions 
on the laboratory scientists. This indicated that there was more 
than one dimension to the pattern of relationship between the 
directors and the scientists in their laboratories. 

Further exploratory analysis of the laboratory rankings on the 
leadership-behavior items revealed two major independent dimen- 
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sions of leader behavior. One of these dimensions was labeled 
degree of involvement and was measured by an index consisting 
of the cbmbined scores from two correlated questions: “‘frequency 
of contact’”’ with the director and the amount of “influence” on 
the director reported by the laboratory scientists. The other was 
called locus of decision and was measured by an index formed by 
combinjng the scores on two other correlated items: the propor- 
tion of laboratory scientists who reported making decisions “on 
their own” and the perceived “influence” of the director's deci- 
sions and activities on the scientists in his laboratory. A consolida- 
tion of these two dimensions of leadership interaction provided 
the basic framework for characterizing the leadership style of any 
particular laboratory director (Figure 1). 


Locus of Decision 


Subordinate Intermediate Superior 
Decides Decision Decides 
PARTICI- 
High PATORY 
7 labs 
of LAISSEZ- DIREC- 
FAIRE TIVE 
Involvement 6 labs 5 labs 
Low 


Figure 1. Model for characterizing the leadership style of the laboratory directors. 


The model in Figure | provided for a three-way classification of 
leadership style which was consistent with the original intent to 
explore the utility of the Lewin, Lippitt, and White triad. The 
terms “laissez-faire,” “‘participatory,” and “directive” were chosen 
to distinguish this model from the autocratic, democratic, laissez- 
faire model in order to avoid some of the value connotations 
which have come to be associated with the words autocratic and 
democratic. All but two of the twenty laboratories fell within the 
scheme. The directors of these deviant laboratories were charac- 
terized by so much inconsistency in the data that they were elimi- 
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nated from the study as representing “impure’’ types. Hence six 
laboratory directors were identified as laissez-faire in style, seven 
as participatory, and five as directive. A summary of the leadership 
characteristics in the three different groups of laboratories is 
presented below: 
In the six laissez-faire laboratories: 
Director's decisions have little influence. 
Many subordinates feel that they are on their own. 
Few report joint discussion and decision. 
Infrequent contact with director is reported. 
Subordinates have little influence on director. 
Very few report that director decides things. 
In the seven participatory laboratories: 
Director's decisions have moderate influence. 
Some subordinates feel that they are on their own. 
Many report joint discussion and decision. 
Most frequent contact with director is reported. 
Subordinates have much influence on director. 
Few report that the director decides things. 
In the five directive laboratories: 
Director's decisions have much influence. 
Few subordinates feel that they are on their own. 
Some joint discussion and decision occur. 
Frequent contact with the director is reported. 
Subordinates have little influence on the director. 
Many report that the director decides things.® 
Some corroboration of this characterization of leadership styles 
was obtained from an examination of the questionnaires filled out 
by the directors themselves. For example, the participatory direc- 
tors indicated that they spent more time in professional work and 
worked longer hours than were reported by their directive and 
laissez-faire counterparts. This is consistent with the presence of a 
high level of interaction and involvement with subordinates 
among the participatory laboratory directors. Furthermore, their 


All of these differences are statistically significant at the .05 or .10 level except 
one which approaches the .10 level. 
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self-reported decision practices tended to conform to the three-way 
classification developed on the basis of subordinate perceptions. 

Several complicating factors should be noted, however. The par- 
ticipatory directors tended (the results were not statistically sig- 
nificant) to have higher scientific performance ratings and to place 
a higher value on science goals than did the other laboratory direc- 
tors.® In another analysis of the discrepancy between the director's 
actual behavior and what his subordinates would prefer him to do, 
small differences tended to be present in the laissez-faire and par- 
ticipatory laboratories, while larger differences were observed in 
the directive laboratories (again not statistically significant). The 
small number of cases in this study made it impossible adequately 
to control the possible contaminating effects of these other differ- 
ences between laboratory directors. 

To summarize, the actual distribution of laboratory scores on 
the leader-behavior items made it possible to classify the laboratory 
directors by this three-way typology in a manner which was both 
consistent with other leadership studies and internally consistent 
with a variety of data from the study itself. It should be emphasized 
that a two-dimensional scheme was used, employing both the 
amount of involvement and interaction and the locus of decision. 
With the leadership styles of the laboratory directors thus identi- 
fied, it became possible to test for relationships between leadership 
style and other factors in the situation. 

TESTING THE RESEARCH PREDICTIONS 

The study predicted that the participatory leadership style, in 
comparison with both the laissez-faire and the directive styles, 
would be associated with higher levels of motivation toward 
organizational goals (research values), a higher sense of progress 
toward these goals, and more favorable attitudes toward the leader. 
The logic for these predictions rests on both the sociology and the 
psychology of participation. Where a subordinate shares in the 
decision process, he can become more committed to decisions aid 
can more fully internalize the goals of the organization of which 
he is a part. 


*See R. C. Davis, “Factors Related to Scientific Research Performance,” in Jnter- 
personal Factors in Research, pt. 1. 
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Directive leadership, it is thought, leads to overdependence on 
the leader and hence to lower levels of internalized motivation 
toward the objectives of the organization. Furthermore, directive 
leadership often creates suppressed resentments and _ hostilities 
which impair performance and diminish satisfaction. 

The limitations of laissez-faire leadership, on the other hand, 
lie in the inherent problems of organization life. In the laissez-faire 
situation subordinates have no protector or provider on whom 
to rely. The potential contributions of the leader to shared prob- 
lem solving are lost. Information needed in the decision process is 
often not made available. Even a research organization, where 
autonomy is highly valued, needs performance of certain essential 
leadership functions for effective operation. 

Tables 1 and 2 show the results of the analysis of the relationship 
between leadership style and the rank ordering of laboratories on 
the attitudinal measures. Table 1 compares the directive and par- 
ticipatory leadership styles, while Table 2 compares the laissez- 
faire and participatory styles. Research orientation was measured 
by scores on three correlated questionnaire items dealing with the 
importance attached to use of present abilities, freedom for origi- 
nality, and making a contribution to basic science.?® Sense of 
progress toward research goals was measured by scores indicating 
the extent to which laboratory scientists felt that their job situ- 
ation actually provided for these same three research values. A tti- 
tudes toward the director were measured by laboratory scores on 
the seven questionnaire items which referred specifically to the 
laboratory director. One other leadership item referring to the 
over-all satisfaction with the quality of leadership in the organi- 
zation as a whole was also included in the analysis. 

Table 1 compares the mean ranks of the five laboratories under 
directive leadership and the seven laboratories with participatory 
leadership. In thirteen out of the fourteen laboratory comparisons 
the predictions are supported. Only in the case of scores on the 
importance attached to contribution to basic research is the direc- 
tion reversed."! The greatest differences in attitudes appear in the 

“Two independent investigations have shown that scientists with higher per- 
formance ratings attach more importance to these values than do scientists with lower 


ratings (see D. C. Pelz, op. cit., pp. 312-313). 
“Actually a very high proportion of the scientists in all laboratories attached 
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Table 71. A comparison of the mean ranking of laboratories under 
directive and participatory leadership styles. 


Mean rank of labora- 
tories Pos. or 


Direc- Partici- & stat. sig. 
Questionnaire item: tive patory 
Research orientation (importance) 
Use of present abilities 13.0 9.9 Pos. 
Freedom for originality 12.0 9.1 Pos. 
Contributing to basic science 9.4 12.3 Neg. 
Sense of progress (extent job provided) 
Use of present abilities 15.3 6.6 Pos. * 
Freedom for originality 17.7 8.6 Fos.* 
Contributing to basic science 17.0 7.7 Pos. * 
Attitudes toward the director 
Enjoyment of contacts 12.5 10.1 Pos. 
Confidence in his motives 13.6 11.1 Pos. 
His qualifications to help in profes- 
sional area 11.6 8.1 Pos. 
His general helpfulness 10.8 10.3 Pos. 
His professional leadership and 
stimulation (if any) 14.7 9.5 Pos. 
His accuracy in evaluating work 
(if occurs) 14.5 8.9 Pos. ** 
His familiarity with work in 
laboratory 10.2 6.7 Pos. 
Over-all satisfaction 
Quality of leadership in research 
organization as a whole 15.9 5.6 Pos. * 


*Statistically significant difference in mean ranks, .05 level, one-tailed test. 
**Statistically significant difference in mean ranks, .10 level, one-tailed test. 


the utmost importance to contributing to basic science, so that the variation on this 
item was not great. It has been suggested, however, that high levels of deprivation 
of important needs can act to increase need strength (see N. Morse, F. Mann, and 
R. L. Kahn, “The Meaning of Morale,” paper delivered at the Conference on Theory 
of Organization, Princeton University, 1952). 
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items dealing with sense of progress or achievement. Evidently, 
scientists in the participatory laboratories feel that their jobs pro- 
vide for use of abilities, freedom for originality, and making a con- 
tribution to basic science to a much greater extent than do scien- 
tists in directive laboratories. Also there is a marked difference in 
the over-all satisfaction with the general quality of leadership in 
the laboratories under participatory leadership. It would appear 
that over-all satisfaction with the administration of the whole 
research organization is closely associated with the behavior of the 
laboratory directors. 

As was mentioned earlier, differences in the number and compo- 
sition of the personnel of the laboratories required special statisti- 
cal procedures in evaluating the relationships with leadership style. 
Several significant and interesting findings derived from this 
analysis (not shown in the table). In comparing the responses of 
longer- and shorter-service scientists under the two leadership 
styles, it was found that younger scientists under participatory 
directors indicate significantly higher motivation to contribute to 
science than do younger scientists under directive leadership. This 
is in spite of the general trend in the other direction, the one 
negative finding noted above. 

When the element of laboratory size is controlled, the bene- 
ficial effects of participatory leadership show up more noticeably 
in the smaller laboratories. On the other hand, in items dealing 
with commitment to research values, participatory leadership 
results in more importance being attached to research goals in the 
larger laboratories. In comparing separately the results for sci- 
entists having higher grade or rank with those of lower grade or 
rank, it appears that, in general, the predicted relationship of 
leadership style with attitudes is greater among higher-graded 
scientists than among lower-graded scientists. Finally, there is a 
tendency for the positive differences in attitudes of scientists under 
participative, as compared with directive, leadership to be greater 
among those who report directly to the laboratory chief. Differ- 
ences in leadership style have little effect on second- and third-level 
scientists. 

In general, then, a comparison of the laboratory mean ranks 
under directive and participatory leadership indicates that scien- 
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tists under participatory leadership (1) are somewhat more moti- 
vated toward research orientation, (2) have a markedly higher 
sense of achievement in research, and (3) hold generally more 
favorable attitudes toward their director. These relationships 
between leadership style and attitudes cannot be accounted for 
by other differences between the laboratories, such as size, average 
length of service, and so on. Furthermore, the differences between 
laboratory groups show up stronger in smaller laboratories, among 
higher-graded scientists, and among scientists who report directly 
to the laboratory chief. 

Several implications for the selection and training of research 
administrators follow. Not just research proficiency and knowledge 
of the organization but also patterns of interpersonal work rela- 
tions need to be taken into account when new appointments to 
leadership positions are made. In training activities, research 
administrators who are inclined toward directive methods should 
be encouraged to develop skills in sharing decisions with sub- 
ordinates. Directive leadership should be particularly discouraged 
in small research groups consisting of relatively high-level and 
experienced scientists. To the extent that the low sense of per- 
sonal achievement in laboratories having directive leadership 
reduces attachment to the laboratory as a place to work, one might 
expect a higher turnover of professional personnel in such an 
environment. 

Table 2 compares laissez-faire and participatory leadership. In 
this comparison ten out of fourteen differences favor the predicted 
relationships between leadership style and attitudinal measures of 
laboratory personnel and three oppose the predictions. Those 
differences showing the strongest support for the predicted bene- 
fits of participatory leadership are the following: scientists under 
participatory leaders attach significantly more importance to hav- 
ing freedom for originality; they feel that their job si.ations 
provide for fuller use of their abilities; they feel that their direc- 
tors are more qualified to give professional help and are more 
familiar with the work of the laboratories. Also, as in the compari- 
son between directive and participatory leadership, scientists under 


participatory leaders show much higher satisfaction with the gen- 
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Table 2. A comparison of the mean ranking of laboratories under 
laissez-faire and participatory leadership styles. 


Mean rank of 


laboratories Pos. or 
— neg. diffs. 
Laissez- Partici- & stat. sig. 
Questionnaire item: faire patory 
Research orientation (importance) 
Use of present abilities 11.1 9.9 Pos. 
Freedom for originality 13.0 9.1 Pos. * 
Contributing to basic science 11.7 12.3 Neg 
Sense of progress (extent job provided) 
Use of present abilities 12.4 6.6 Pos. * 
Freedom for originality 9.0 8.6 Pos. 
Contributing to basic science 9.8 7.7 Pos. 
Attitudes toward the director 
Enjoyment of contacts 11.0 10.1 Pos 
Confidence in his motives 8.4 11.1 Neg 
His qualifications to help in profes- 
sional area 4.3 8.1 Pos. * 
His general helpfulness 10.9 10.3 Pos. 
His professional leadership and 
stimulation (if any) 9.3 9.5 Neg. 
His accuracy in evaluating work 
(if occurs) 8.8 8.9 : 
His familiarity with work in 
laboratory 15.4 6.7 Pos. * 
Over-all satisfaction 
Quality of leadership in research 
organization as a whole 12.8 5.6 Pos. * 


*Statistically significant difference in mean ranks, .05 level, one-tailed test. 


eral quality of leadership in the whole organization than do those 
under laissez-faire leaders. 

The analysis employed on the effects of factors other than dif- 
ferences in the leadership style (not shown in table) generally do 
not alter these findings. The differences in favor of the predictions 
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are generally greater for short-service scientists than for long- 
service scientists. Longer-service scientists under participatory 
leaders, however, indicate that they have much more freedom for 
originality than those under laissez-faire directors. There is some 
tendency for laissez-faire leadership to have more negative effects 
among the larger laboratories than among the smaller labora- 
tories. When comparing separately the responses of higher- and 
lower-graded scientists under the two types of leadership, it was 
found that higher-grade scientists again indicated strongly that 
participatory leadership was associated with more favorable atti- 
tudes. The effects of the hierarchical distance of the scientists from 
the laboratory director were somewhat ambiguous, although there 
was a slight tendency, as in the comparison with directive leader- 
ship, for the relationships to be strongest among those reporting 
directly to him. 

In comparing laissez-faire and participatory leadership in labora- 
tories, then, it appears that the relationships with attitudinal 
measures are less pronounced than in the comparison between 
directive and participatory leadership. The over-all results, how- 
ever, indicate that the laissez-faire leadership style is associated 
with lower commitment to research orientation, less sense of 
progress toward research goals, and several less favorable evalu- 
ations of the laboratory director. 

Because of the consistent pressures toward laissez-faire leader- 
ship in research administration, it is of interest to find that this 
comparison of participatory and laissez-faire styles suggests some 
important considerations. Since scientific values demand a high 
degree of personal autonomy, working scientists often indicate a 
desire for laissez-faire leadership. Furthermore, many research 
directors prefer working at their own professional research prob- 
lems to exercising their leadership functions. The findings of this 
study suggest, however, that laissez-faire leadership is not the most 
appropriate for research laboratories in an organizational setting. 
Interestingly enough, scientists under participatory leadership 
actually feel a greater sense of freedom for originality than those 
under laissez-faire leaders. Research administrators might well be 
encouraged to avoid laissez-faire leadership and to enter into a 
more active role with their subordinates. In the selection or train- 
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ing of directors for large laboratories or for working with younger 
scientists, particular care apparently should be taken to avoid the 
laissez-faire pattern. 
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Figure 2. Summary of relationships between leadership style of the 
laboratory directors and laboratory mean ranks by attitude area. 


Figure 2 presents, in summary form, comparisons of the three 
different leadership styles. As can be seen, directive leadership is 
associated with the lowest mean ranks on the combined measures, 
while participatory leadership is associated with the highest. The 
two attitude areas showing the strongest relationship with dif- 
ferences in leadership style are over-all satisfaction with leadership 
and sense of progress in achieving science goals. Measures of the 
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importance attached to research orientation and of the attitudes 
toward the director himself have less association with leadership 


style. 
CONCLUSION 


Eighteen of twenty laboratory directors in a large government 
medicai-research organization were identified as employing three 
different leadership styles—participatory, laissez-faire, and direc- 
tive. Participatory leadership was characterized by a high degree of 
interaction and involvement with subordinates and joint decision- 
making practices. Laissez-faire leadership was characterized by a 
low degree of interaction and involvement and high autonomy in 
subordinate decision making. Directive leadership was character- 
ized by a moderate degree of interaction and involvement, with 
decisions being made most often by the laboratory director. As 
predicted, participatory leadership was found to be associated with 
the highest scores on a number of different measures of the motiva- 
tions and attitudes of the scientists in the eighteen laboratories. 

The results of this study suggest that high-level professional 
personnel do respond to situational factors in organization. The 
leadership climate within which the scientist works is thus an 
important variable in determining his motivations and attitudes. 
Furthermore, the analysis of leadership style itself indicates that 
effective leadership is not beyond measurement but rather can be 
identified and built into training and selection programs. The 
specific results of the study support the validity of the concept 
of shared leadership as a realistic way of achieving more effective 
performance and more personal satisfaction. 


Edmund Arthur Smith 


Bureaucratic Organization: 


Selective or Saturative 


A psychodynamic analysis of the selective character of traditional 
organizations— (1) Anglo-American governmental agencies, (2) the 
Roman Catholic church, and (3) the armed services—suggests that our 
precedents do not imply any single superior form and that the critical 
basis of analysis of an organizational form changes as we move from a 
selective to a saturative use of it.1 With a bias toward political democ 
racy, we suggest that private practice is one form suited to the mature 
role sought by most citizens. Finally, we conclude that diversity of form 
need not preclude valid generalization but that generalizations, to be 
universal, must be drawn from universal human experience rather than 
from selective sources. 

The author took his Ph.D. in political science at Harvard after 
several years of administrative experience. He is now lecturer in 
research methods in the Graduate School of Social Work, University 


of Washington. 


PSYCHOANALYTICALLY, we observe that different forms of 
organization within a culture attract persons of different emotional 
needs and that the social form chosen is often a critical element in 

1As used here, bureaucratic organization is selective when it draws its membership 


from selected minor fractions of the population, saturative when applied to almost 
everyone in a society. 
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a person’s adjustment.? Likewise, the avowed goals, or functions, 
of joint efforts have selective attractions, and the chosen goal, too, 
is a significant factor in the integration of the individual member's 
personality.? Where form and function serve together to express 
the same or similar emotional drives, a high degree of selection 
is likely. In a relatively caste-free society, where universal educa- 
tion and full employment have become settled policies, these 
differential effects may be greater than in less mobile societies, 
but we have little reason to doubt the existence of selective 
tendencies based upon organizational form and function in all 
societies at all times. 

One of the factors in maintaining that balance of relationships 
between an organization of certain form and its environment 
(which we may think of as somewhat analogous to an ecological 
balance) is the provision of satisfaction for the emotional needs 
of personnel in such form and amount as will assure a continuing 
supply of competent members capable of devoted service to the 
organization’s goal. As change occurs in the environment, recruit- 
ment will be made from segments nearer to or farther from the 
modal patterns of emotional needs in the society, and, with this 
shift, changes in the satisfactions offered may become necessary, 
and changes in the organization’s goal may subtly occur. This 
exchange of emotional satisfactions as part of the exchange of 
labor may be roundabout and indirect, as the use of the wage 
(sometimes aptly called compensation) and “fringe benefits” 
attests, but we do not know what the limits of indirect satis- 
factions are or how far the direct satisfactions such as pride of 

“We refer to tendencies observable over relatively long periods—several genera- 
tions, in the case of organizational forms, or the working lifetime, in the case of indi- 
viduals. Moving from large organizational units to relatively isolated individuals, a 
range of suggestive citations is: Abram Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers of 
Society (New York, 1945), Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York, 1950), 
David Riesman et al., The Lonely Crowd (New Haven, 1950), and William H. Whyte, 
Jr.. The Organization Man (New York, 1956), and case histories in Harold Lasswell, 
Psychopathology and Politics (Chicago, 1930), T. W. Adorno et al., The Authori- 
tarian Personality (New York, 1950), and in works on psychosomatic medicine by 
Franz Alexander, Helen Flanders Dunbar, and Edward Weiss and O. Spurgeon 
English. The conflict between “big” business and “small” business elicits popular 
expressions of preferences related to our subject here. 


*The acquisitive or profit-making goal and the altruistic or nonprofit goal are 
familiar instances. 
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workmanship can be attenuated. Further, these limits are not 
fixed, but are in flux as environmental changes produce new pat- 
terns of emotional needs in successive generations. 

Some observers have noted that a closer consonance of form and 
function results in more effective joint effort.t* This greater effec- 
tiveness may derive from many sources, but one source of especial 
interest to us here is discipline. Where there is a homogeneity of 
emotional drives and values, acts are understood in uniform terms 
and with similar emotive reactions by most of the members; acts 
not goal oriented are more conspicuous, and their suppression is 
more generally supported by the membership. Where form is 
suited to function, the means of discipline are likewise accepted 
and effective. 

To the eye of the member participant, discipline conveys an 
air of order and simplicity when form and function are suited to 
each other. Yet as between one well-matched form and function 
and another set having a different emotional content, the impres- 
sion of disorder and complexity made upon the members of the 
one group by the operations of the other seems to be little affected 
by the objective effectiveness achieved. We observe that the pro- 
ponents of a particular form of organization, having found that 
form effective in their own chosen functions, are prone to attribute 
the success of differently organized groups to accidental causes, 
effective, they say, in spite of “poor’’ organization.® Forms of organi- 
zation and the behavioral characteristics assertedly associated with 
them are the subject of endless dispute, arising both from the 
selective characteristics of such forms and, we here suggest, from 
the highly selective nature of our leading precedents in admin- 
istrative institutions. 

We have mentioned emotional drives or needs which take 
diverse forms and which in different persons seek expression in 
different goals. We assume no single or abstruse level of appli- 

‘For example, decentralized or local forms of administration may allow greater 
local homogeneity of form and function and, where the adjustment to geographic 
diversity or local mores is appropriate, it is widely accepted as leading to more 
effective work. 

‘Lawrence J. R. Herson, The Lost World of Municipal Government, American 


Political Science Review, 51 (1957), 330-345, comments on this phenomenon in one 
special field. 
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cation of Freudian ideas. For those versed in psychoanalytic 
theory, the concepts of reaction formation, identification, pro- 
jection, substitution, and sublimation are useful in dealing with 
the content of this essay. Familiarity with the abnormal outcomes 
of the Oedipal conflict and an appreciation of the prevalence and 
pervasiveness of what Bergler terms psychic masochism give 
sharper point to the statements herein, but they are not indis- 
pensable.* The student of administrative science who does not 
accept the formal body of psychoanalytic theory has still to deal 
with the psychoanalytic interpretations of behavior that have 
passed into the language and into the everyday rationality by 
which people govern their action choices. If the persons dealt with 
by administration are making use of insights brought into a 
logically expressed system by Freud, then administrative theory 
must at least take account of the presence of these ideas and of 
their sequelae. 

Believing that human society is evolutional in many subtle ways, 
we do not take psychoanalytic concepts and descriptions to be 
fixed and immutable. For example, the description in psychoana- 
lytic terms of the latency period of childhood and the wide dis- 
semination of that description in books on child care may alter 
the psychic content of that period enough to render the descrip- 
tion obsolete and the descriptive terms misleading. Because such 
changes take considerable time, however, we can use our current 
formulations of personality theory with some confidence. 

Moreover, the use of these formulations need not deny the exist- 
ence of biological determinants of behavior, behavior critical to 
administration. Genotypic differences do exert influences; hormo- 
nal differences between the sexes and a slowly changing hor- 
monal balance with age are doubtless not without significance. 

Turning to our title subject, bureaucratic organization, we con- 
cede that there is not complete agreement as to what constitutes 
such organization. We might take Gulick’s minimal statement or 
Friedrich’s definition of bureaucracy.? To point our case, however, 


*Edmund Bergler, The Basic Neurosis, Oral Regression, and Psychic Masochism 
(New York, 1949). 

"Luther Gulick, “Notes on the Theory of Organization,” in Luther Gulick and 
Lyndall Urwick, eds., Papers on the Science of Administration (New York, 1937); Carl 
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we take bureaucratic organization as Max Weber has described it.® 
The development of variants of this type of organization has been 
the subject of a fair amount of historical] study. Bureaucracy, as a 
type, has some impressive logical superiorities; it has the advantage 
of well-known precedents in practice; and it is the form to which 
reorganization plans and other attempts to recapture a past sim- 
plicity tend to return. 

A point often overlooked in the history of organization as a 
critical element in administration is that, until quite recently, 
only a minor fraction of our population was combined into any 
but the loosest forms of organization. In the United States a 
federal and representative democracy based upon strong political 
beliefs in limited government drew only a relatively few citizens 
into public employment and imposed but little organization on 
private enterprise. It is hardly more than a half century since more 
than half of the population of the United States lived on family 
farms. The ‘‘frontier’’ has been closed for less than two genera- 
tions. Only within the past hundred years has factory work shifted 
from the traditional spinning and weaving tasks of women to the 
making of heavier and more durable goods, and the activity itself 
from being regarded primarily as women’s and children’s work.® 

Administrative science can proceed only with extreme caution 
in drawing generalizations from the successful organizational forms 
of the past, because those forms engaged such small fractions of the 
population that they could be very restricted in the emotional satis- 
factions offered and in the personnel enlisted. An examination of 
functions served by early and long-historied organizations show 
certain emotional appeals which are greatly attenuated or lacking 
in much of modern organization; and there is good reason to con- 
clude that, both through their limited functional appeal and 
through their freedom to draw relatively minor portions of the 
population into their service, these early organizations were, 
indeed, selective. 


J. Friedrich, “Bureaucracy,” in his Constitutional Government and Democracy 
(Boston, 1941). 
‘Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, trans. by A. M. 
Henderson and Talcott Parsons and ed. by Talcott Parsons (Oxford, 1947), pp. 329 ff. 
“National Manpower Council, Womanpower (New York, 1957), p. 116. 
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Three institutional sources commonly drawn upon in the study 
of human organization are: Anglo-American governmental 
agencies, the Ruman Catholic Church, and the armed services. 
Before touching upon the atypical features of these in terms sug- 
gested by psychoanalytic theory, we must assert clearly that we 
are picking out atypical points not with any view of describing 
these institutional forms in their essence but with the intent of 
showing the kinds of departures from typicality with which we 
are here concerned. Further, we must enter an emphatic caveat 
at this point. The atypical groups which have found socially admir- 
able outlets in these institutional forms are in no way to be 
belittled. Like the imagined Mr. Average Citizen, they are the 
product of many influences, social and hereditary, and certainly 
they have made no less creditable efforts to reconcile individual 
and societal needs in the good life than have other more typical 
groups. 

It takes all sorts of people to make a world, and all kinds of 
institutions to minister to their needs. The mere fact of atypicality 
does not prove that their lessons in organization are of no value, for 
the prevailing pattern of the next century is almost always forecast 
in the behavior of some deviant group in the current society. The 
risk of error in generalizing from the experience of deviant groups 
lies in failure to apply our best judgment as to whether the sources 
of their experience are increasing or decreasing, are on the ascen- 
dent or on the decline. Students of administrative science are 
agents in cultural evolution, but, as such, they must seek not only a 
prevailing pattern but an adaptive diversity. As Dobzhansky has 
put it, “The existence of intracultural variations is clearly of the 
greatest importance for the success of the culture as a whole and 
for the welfare of the society which is the possessor of this 
culture.”’?¢ 

In the early administrative history of England, during those 
centuries when the “offices” were moving out of the household of 
the king, government business was administered largely by clerics, 
men who had taken vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 


*Theodosius Dobzhansky, The Biological Basis of Human Freedom (New York, 
1956), p. 36. 
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Though this administrative history was extremely complicated 
and full of currents and countercurrents, there was, during this 
emerging of national government, a consistent trend toward more 
exclusive use of clerics. These cleric administrators were effective 
in building up the power of the king vis-a-vis the great barons; 
they were not, however, to be the men to fight the battles for 
political democracy. 

The rationale for the use of clerics, well stated by Richelieu 
in the seventeenth century, was that, having given up the claims 
of this world and hoping only to lay up treasure in Heaven, they 
could handle the affairs of temporal government with a wise 
detachment and without venality.?? A similar rationale for with- 
drawing civil servants from full citizenship is often given in our 
day, and we can see in the voting restriction in the District of 
Columbia, in the Hatch Act, in civil service rules against nepotism, 
and in legal distinctions between the public officer and the public 
employee traces of the early use of selected individuals who had 
taken religious vows. A vivid statement of an idealized self- 
abnegation and withdrawal from the normal expression of the 
male role appeared in the Brownlow report, in the description of 
the proposed staff assistants to the President: 

These aides would have no power to make decisions or issue instruc- 
tions in their own right. They should be possessed of high competence, 
great physical vigor, and a passion for anonymity... .They should be 
men in whom the President has personal confidence and whose char- 
acter and attitude is such that they would not attempt to exercise power 
on their own account.!8 


The personality types which would be attracted to this early 
and continuing organizational form involving a significant degree 
of political sterilization, the types which would find in such a work- 
ing environment an optimum adjustment, can be described in 
quite specific terms by psychoanalytic observers. In popular 
language they are the yes men, the men who must be told by 

“On the history of this period, we cite Thomas F. Tout, Chapters in the Adminis- 
trative History of England, 6 vols. (Manchester, England, 1920-1933). 

*See André Maurois, Histoire de la France (Paris, 1947), p. 51. 

U.S. President's Committee on Administrative Management, Report of the Com- 
mittee (Washington, D.C., 1937), p. 51. 
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stronger men what to do, the men who vicariously enjoy the feats 
of their proximal or prepotent chiefs and who have no thoughts 
of founding their own dynasties. They cluster around vigorous and 
willful men, eager to experience the exercise of power at second 
hand, through extending the power of their chiefs; and, in doing 
this, they not infrequently so distort the leader's view as to leave 
him convinced that the masses are like “a woman,” passive and 
eager to be dominated. 

Herein lies a key source of tragedy in human affairs, for, psycho- 
dynamically, these vicarious enjoyers of power are not typical; 
it can be doubted that they are ever a majority or even a sizable 
fraction of the male population. The hierarchic order suits them, 
and the bureaucratic ideology rationalizes their position in ego- 
satisfying terms, but forms of organization suitable to these per- 
sonality types, if applied to representative cross sections or to the 
whole population, might tend to corrupt, to incite to rebellion, 
or to force men into withdrawal and alienation of their egos from 
their work. 

As long as most persons were uneducated and as long as the 
organization of the task and the development of skill at the 
production level represented true achievement for the operative, 
the vast majority of employees in organizations could remain in 
the unhierarchized mass at the bottom. During this time organi- 
zations were not large by present standards and the number of 
persons needed to fill the intermediate hierarchy was relatively 
small. For these reasons bureaucratic organizations could continue 
to be almost as highly selective as was government in the early 
times when clerics were employed as administrators. Today, how- 
ever, when education is beginning to reach the whole people, when 
only a minor fraction of the population remains in the class of 
unskilled manual laborers, and when single organizations engage 
thousands upon thousands of persons, the question of bureau- 
cratic organization as fitted for selective use—but possibly not 
fitted for saturative use—becomes critical. 

Any attempt to delineate the characteristics of governing bodies 
which have made use of celibates and of their psychological heirs 
is subject to the charge that an ex post facto selection is being made. 
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We need not rely on argument from history alone, however, for 
clinical evidence is obtainable in our day to indicate the tendencies 
of certain personality types to find certain work environments 
attractive and, in turn, to influence those environments in direc- 
tions satisfying to their peculiar needs.'* Yet history is not without 
intriguing evidence that the selfless bureaucrat tends to compen- 
sate by the expansion of his chief's self through the agency which 
he represents—and that his budget pleas, in their selflessness, for 
example, borrow a high moral tone and an air of righteousness 
which put the economy-minded legislator or political campaigner 
at once on the defensive. The selfish spoilsman, on the other hand, 
is suspect in all spending matters and is likely to be considered 
one of the “rascals” to be turned out. The era of the Jacksonian 
spoils system and the time since Garfield, as sidelighted by the 
Protestant ethic, are worthy of study. Could there be profound 
psychological causes for the seemingly paradoxical coincidence 
that federal and state budgets have become relatively uncontrol- 
lable only since budgetary theory was developed and the devices 
for budgetary contro] elaborated?!® 

Turning to that great supranational organization which has 


been the bridge between the administrative achievements of Rome 
and those of our day, the Catholic Church, we find an array of 
organizational forms and functions broad enough to appeal to 
many personality types. The overriding concern of the Roman 
Catholic church, however, the practice of an authoritarian religion 
and the mission to the unredeemed, has set limits to its selection 
of members into its clergy and its orders. Celibacy, at first a matter 
of voluntary vows, became a requirement for admission to holy 
offices; vows of poverty and obedience completed the pattern of 

“The pioneer work in this field was Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and 
Politics (Chicago, 1930). Lasswell, however, sees the use of clerics as setting a desir- 
able “social pattern of impersonal administration” in his The Analysis of Political 
Behavior: An Empirical Approach (London, 1948), where, on p. 142, he seemingly 
inadvertently reveals the democratic dilemma in the use of this form of administra- 
tion, in a remarkable concatenation of negatives, “Our problem of administration in 
the United States is not that of creating the pattern of impersonal administration, 
but rather that of preventing certain incompatible circumstances from nullifying it.” 

*Cf. V. O. Key, The Lack of a Budgetary Theory, American Political Science 
Review, 34 (1940), 1137-1144. 
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self-abnegation. In the monastic life the denial of typically male 
drives perhaps touched its peak. 

For some men, those whose identifications with their mothers 
were strong and those to whom the violences of their fathers’ way 
of life were inacceptable, the curiously monosexual reproduction 
of the family in the monastery provided a safe and homelike 
refuge. Gasquet, sympathetically describing the English religious 
orders, touches directly on the familial nature of the convent in 
the following description of the role of the prior: “He was to 
make himself loved rather than feared. He was told to endeavor 
to occupy in a community, what is called in one rule, ‘the posi- 
tion of the mother of the family.’ He stood, as it were, between 
the father and his sons.’’?® 

But for other men, self-immolation carried with it the need 
for other compensations. Even the mendicant orders, nominally 
committed to the most austere otherworldliness, tended to accu- 
mulate goods and to become wealthy. The Cluniac monasteries, 
the orders of military knights, the trading interests of the Society 
of Jesus, the very Church itself, reached out to embrace more and 
more temporalities, until confiscation or state restrictions eventu- 
ated. This accumulative characteristic, made available through 
clerical administrators to the Plantagenet kings as temporal rulers 
within the Church, served well in establishing England as a nation, 
but the dream of universality was shattered by the reality of human 
diversity. 

Many essays have been written on the significance of the rule of 
celibacy, and many persons believe that the rule is effective in 
achieving single-minded and wholehearted devotion to the chosen 
religious work. We must consider it, however, not only as an 
imposed requirement but as a differential attraction through 
which a very small fraction of the population is selected into the 
service of the Church. Here, as with temporal government in the 
days before universal education, the lay membership is a mass 
at the bottom of a hierarchy, the “children of the Church”; thus 
selectivity remains high. Where the bureaucratically organized 
Church completely dominates a society, furthermore, we have the 
closest approach to a laboratory test of this form of organization as 


“F. A. Gasquet, English Monastic Life, 4th ed. (London, 1910), p. 54. 
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it ceases to operate selectively and becomes instead saturative. In 
our culture we can reasonably hypothesize that an organizational 
design suited to such a personnel and devoted to so otherworldly 
a function will be of limited application to a general equalitarian 
population and to temporal affairs. 

Our third major institutional source of organizational principles 
has been the armed services, though the professional army is a 
comparatively late development. As to its function, feelings of 
patriotism tend to limit our analysis to the concepts of national 
defense and of self-sacrifice in the larger cause. On this level, one 
marked distinction between military and nonmilitary organi- 
zation is to be noted in military provisions for battle losses. 
Whereas nonmilitary groups usually experience a lowered per- 
sonnel turnover at times of greatest activity and accomplishment, 
the armed services must meet battle attrition through a planned 
standardization and interchangeability of personnel. This and 
other differences call for personality types to whom such a 
mechanistically controlled working environment is acceptable. 

A generation ago, when war was remote in our thoughts and 
military service was voluntary, the popular opinion of the regular 
army man, the professional, was that he was a man without initia- 
tive who could not be successful in any other occupation. Nowa- 
days compulsory service has the effect of routing most of our young 
men through the armed services, so the career man is likely to be 
at least a noncommissioned officer. Again we have provision for a 
largely undifferentiated bottom layer for a hierarchic order, in 
this case the military. 

Two relatively small atypical groups likely to be attracted to a 
lifetime career in the armed services and, by reason of their favor- 
able adjustment there, likely to exercise more than ordinary influ- 
ence upon the organizational forms and principles evolved by 
the military are (1) those whose unconscious drive toward violence 
is so great as to make the strict discipline a welcome safeguard 
against antisocial outbreaks’? and (2) those with a strong uncon- 


“This is a special instance of the reaction formation discussed extensively in 
psychoanalytic writings. T. W. Adorno et al., The Authoritarian Personality (New 
York, 1950), attempt a composite description of a personality with strong reaction 
formations centering around the authoritarian role. 
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scious drive toward self-destruction.'* Psychoanalytic theory has 
described the dynamics of such personalities, and a degree of 
understanding of their motivations is being spread through novels, 
plays, and even news stories. The commonly understood term 
trigger happy is a terse commentary in itself. We are as yet more 
free to apply these understandings to faraway groups such as the 
French Foreign Legion than to our own armed services, though 
the Parris Island problems of the Marine Corps have drawn 
knowledgeable comment. It must be noted that those who seek a 
stern discipline to keep their impulses within bounds can also 
enter other strictly disciplined groups, such as the religious orders 
or police forces—and these solutions are portrayed in current 
literature quite as much as the military one. 

Observers often express dismay at the costliness of items of mili- 
tary supplies and at the seeming carelessness with which matériel 
is spent (destroyed). Although this apparent disregard for normal 
economic considerations has its socially accepted rationale, in that 
military behavior must be directed toward the single objective 
of victory and, therefore, of maximum effectiveness at the critical 
moment of battle, we should expect some such displacement of 
the pent-up violence in the personalities selected for military 
careers. In the United States our early insistence upon complete 
subordination of the military men to civilian policy makers was 
doubtless grounded upon an implicit understanding of the moti- 
vations involved in their choice of career. 

We have touched upon a few pertinent highlights of three 
institutional forms having the weight of precedence and long 
experience, but having highly selected populations. If we consider 
the life pattern which has engaged most of mankind until recent 
decades, that of the farmer, and if we in the United States reckon 
with the almost fierce drive to independence displayed by the 
venturesome from many foreign lands who came to our shores 
and by the pioneers on our frontier, we can reasonably hypothe- 
size that self-determination is among the most important and wide- 

*Karl A. Menninger, Man against Himself (New York, 1938), considers the general 


types in this class. Thomas Mann’s novel, Magic Mountain, is a superb study of a 
single self-destructive personality, with death in battle as the final solution. 
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spread emotional needs of the more typical major fraction of the 
population of our culture.’® 

Under such a hypothesis, the problem of administrative science 
is not that of perfecting line or staff controls but that of minimizing 
direct organization and of achieving cooperation between individ- 
uals and units having wide areas of autonomy. Individual enter- 
prise in business, private practice in the professions, as distin- 
guished from bureaucratic organization, is a more likely outlet 
for individual drives and abilities; the study of how to divide our 
common tasks into parts suitable for private practice, rather than 
of how to divide them for purposes of central and hierarchic 
control, confronts and challenges us. The growth of subcontracting, 
the use of the largely autonomous operating unit, the new services 
offered by groups of associates, the disillusionment with collec- 
tivism, are some of the straws in the wind. Although the profes- 
sions and subprofessions are now studied in connection with staff 
relations, their means of creating a professional self, of reaching 
agreement with other groups as to functional responsibility in 
joint tasks, and of achieving the necessary discipline to assure 
coordinate execution of agreed functions now loom as larger 
subjects. The legal order, as a means of discipline of independent 
practitioners, has become a prime concern of administrative 
science in a saturative system of organization. 

The self-determination of which we have spoken is largely a 
learned drive, though it doubtless has a biologic substratum. Our 
experience of the saturative use of organization is still too brief 
for us to be sure that working parents who have become resigned 
to the inertia, impersonality, and anonymity of large bureaucratic 
organizations and who have accepted the compensative features, 
the wages and “fringe benefits,” in lieu of creative activity will be 
capable of generating in their children a desire for independence. 
It seems likely, however, that political democracy depends upon 
that sense of individual integrity and autonomy which has char- 
acterized our people for some centuries. Saturative organization 
will need to be of a sort to preserve that basis for democracy, and 


*See Chris Argyris, The Individual and Organization: Some Problems of Mutual 
Adjustment, Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 (1957), 1-24. 
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administrative science will thus face ultimate decisions as to politi- 
cal values. Political philosophers cannot escape the implications 
of administrative forms, and students of administrative science 
cannot avoid political choices. 

In discussing the shifting basis for critical analysis of bureau- 
cratic organization as we move from selective to saturative use of 
it, we have omitted the salient fact that women are approaching the 
achievement of a full political being. They now have the leisure 
which Aristotle postulated as a necessary condition of political life, 
and as their work experience takes them beyond the confines of 
the home they are coming to a consciousness of the polis. This 
presages profound changes in administrative forms hitherto based 
upon all-male experience and dominated by male drives. But this 
aspect of the selectivity of organizational form is a broad subject 
beyond the range of this paper. 

We need not despair of finding broad, even universal, gen- 
eralizations regarding modes of administrative organization merely 
because we say that our most commonly studied prototypes do 
not represent general or universal types.?° Generalizations to be 
of universal applicability to human organization must, we here 
assert, be restricted to matters of universal human experience. As 
a positive example, all human beings, from childhood on use 
language; in any joint task they must somehow communicate with 
each other. The current interest of administrative science in com- 
munication, an interest being carried forward cooperatively by 
several of the social sciences, is a healthy indication that generali- 
zations are being sought where true ones may be found. As a 
negative example, it is true that nearly all human beings expe- 
rience a male authority over their conduct, but this is not the only 
kind of authority experienced—female authority is different in 
character and even more universal. The writer has elsewhere sug- 
gested the use of the categories of youth and age and of male and 
female, together with certain innate or learned functional char- 
acteristics of these categories, as one approach to the study of 
human organization which would allow elaboration of a wide 


Cf. James D. Thompson, On Building an Administrative Science, Administrative 
Science Quarterly, i (1956), 102-111. 
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diversity of form to match a wide diversity of function within a 


systematic rational understanding.** 


CONCLUSION 


From a brief consideration of the selective character of the 
forms of administrative organization as commonly studied in the 
three institutional sources of Anglo-American governmental 
agencies, the Roman Catholic church, and the armed services, we 
have drawn the conclusion that our precedents in hierarchic and 
bureaucratic organization do not imply any single superior form. 
We have suggested that the critical basis of the analysis of organi- 
zation changes when we move from a selective to a saturative 
application of an organizational form. With a bias toward political 
democracy, we have suggested that individual enterprise or pro- 
fessional practice is one form suited to the mature role sought by 
most of our citizens, a form likely to be expanded beyond all 
present conception. Finally, we have concluded that, to be univer- 
sal in application, generalizations about human organization must 
be drawn from universal human experience. 


“Fdmund Arthur Smith, “Public Administration and Bureaucracy” (unpublished 


doctor's dissertation, Harvard University, 1957). 
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Commuzxity Organization: Action and Inaction. By Floyd Hunter, 
Ruth Connor Schaffer, and Cecil G. Sheps. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1956. 268 pp. No price given. 

In 1952 a research team at the University of North Carolina wrote to 
the secretaries of community councils and of community-chest organi- 
zations in every urban community of between 40,000 and 70,000 inhabi- 
tants situated in the mid-Atlantic or New England states. Directors of 
public health programs and secretaries of state medical societies were 
also written to. Each respondent was asked to name a community active 
in solving health problems. 

The aim of the research project was to describe decision making and 
execution in an urban unit. The inquiry from North Carolina was 
the spark that led to a “self-study” by a special committee of the Salem 
(Massachusetts) Community Council which was observed by research 
personnel from the University. The present book is the report. 

No student of social action can fail to endorse the potential useful- 
ness of studies specialized to the decision process. The present report 
is of interest to community leaders and to individuals with an active 
role in the civic life of America. The book is a straightforward account 
of the successive steps by which a result was eventually obtained, a 
result, by the way, that had for years been a cherished project of the 
individual who seized the occasion to gain acceptance for what he 
wanted. 

Among specialists on public relations—and especially among per- 
sons who are accustomed to instigate community action—this book will 
appear to be remarkably simple-minded. It seems to have been written 
for a lay audience of earnest citizens of parochial experience with little 
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sophistication in the behavioral! sciences. Every opportunity for inci- 
sive analysis or precise reporting is frittered away in ramshackle theo- 
rizing and routine observation. 

A few technical devices would have increased the worth of this 
document for the civic strategist or for the student of comparative 
politics and society. Committee members are described according to 
the position they hold in the social structure of Salem. But they are 
systematically rated in no other way. They are not ranked, for instance, 
according to the expectations they entertained at various stages about 
the advantages and disadvantages of participating in the self-study. 
They are not ranked according to the degree to which they interpreted 
advantages in comprehensive or in narrow terms; that is, according 
to the degree of self-involvement with community-wide outcomes or 
with outcomes affecting their private economic, prestige, and related 
value positions. 

As a result of the absence of precise technique, the propositions 
relating to the decision process are quite loosely connected with the 
facts of life. Modern methods of recording the interactions occurring 
among the committee members would have produced a case study 
possessing enough differentiation to advance present knowledge. 

Haroip D. 
Yale Law School 


Diagnosing Human Relations in Organizations: A Case Study of a 
Hospital. By Chris Argyris. New Haven: Yale University Labor 
and Management Center, 1956. 120 pp. No price given. 

This book is basically a report of research dealing with the social 
organization of the nursing division of a cancer hospital and with the 
sources within the social organization of low morale among the 
nursing staff. The point of view adopted by the author is that of his 
recent Organization of a Bank (New Haven, 1954). His assumptions 
are two: first, that the organization and the individual are separate 
entities, each aimed at self-actualization, that is, the achievement of 
goals while remaining internally adjusted and externally adapted; 
and second, that at least one focus of research should be the integration 
of the self-actualization attempts of the individual and the organi- 
zation, which he, following Bakke, terms the fusion process. 

The author interviewed sixty-eight members of the nursing division 
about their needs and goals and how these were expressed in their jobs. 
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He presents his data in terms of predispositions which characterize 
the nursing groups. The list of predispositions includes goals (“home 
minded, emphasizing building a home more than any other type of 
work”), preferred ways of relating to others (“directive, initiating 
action for others’’), in fact any element of personality which has an 
effect on the way an individual takes a role. A vivid image of the 
typical nurse at work is evoked by the catalogue of the predispositions 
of the interviewees. 

The organization is discussed in terms of its processes, which are the 
systems within it which help it achieve self-actualization. The processes 
include the work-flow process, oriented to the accomplishment of 
organizational goals, and the authority, reward and penalty, perpetu- 
ation, identification, and communication processes, all of which are 
oriented to the internal adjustment and external adaptation of the 
organization. These form a category system for analysis of the operation 
of the organization, just as the list of predispositions constitutes a cate- 
gory system for understanding the organization members. Although 
they are useful for this purpose, one may question placing the other 
processes on the same level of organizational necessity as the work-flow 
process. The implication is that good authority processes and so on are 
ends in themselves, as important as meeting the objectives of the 
organization. 

A brief chapter follows on the extent of self-actualization reported 
by the nursing staff. This chapter seems written with the social scientist 
in mind rather than the administrator. The validity of the self-actuali- 
zation measure is ably defended, but there is no discussion of the 
administrative implications of the distribution of nurses’ scores. 

An over-all diagnostic picture summarizes the research findings. This 
section might well be taken as a model of application of sophisticated 
sociological theory to the problem of identifying the dynamics of an 
actual social system. The diagnosis begins with the personalities of 
the nursing staff, notes their behavior in their roles and the pressures 
of their jobs, and concludes with the logically consequent stresses on 
personality, behavior, and setting. 

In a section on corrective measures the author uses hardheaded 
observation (such as that “organizations need directive, self-motivated 
...e€xecutives to get the job done...but at the same time. . .these are 
not the most effective types of executives for developing people’’) as a 
basis for somewhat less hardheaded action suggestions. The view is 
advanced that change in organization structure unaccompanied by 
corresponding increase in self-awareness among the staff of the organi- 
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zation will be ineffective. For a contrasting view one might suggest the 
work of the Tavistock Institute, for example, Some Social and Psycho- 
logical Consequences of the Longwall Method of Coal-getting, by E. L. 
Trist and K. W. Bamforth, in Human Relations, 4 (1951), 3-38. 

All told this is a useful research monograph, reporting a good piece 
of social research. Adding to the value of the report is interpolated 
material on the relationship of the research person and the organi- 
zation with which he works. 

RosBerT WEIsS 
Assistant Professor 
The College 
University of Chicago 


Emergent Turkish Administrators: A Study of the Vocational and 
Social Attitudes of Junior and Potential Administrators. (Institute 
of Administrative Sciences, Faculty of Political Science, Publication 
No. 1.) By A. T. J. Matthews. Ankara, Turkey: University of 
Ankara, 1955. 76 pp. No price given. 

This monograph is the product of a small-scale survey in which Dr. 
A. T. J. Matthews attempted to mobilize and classify information 
bearing on the origins, attitudes, and opinions of “emergent” Turkish 
civil servants. This information he obtained from a number of junior 
and potential administrators, in the form of answers to 23 “basic-data” 
questions, which are reproduced in an appendix. The junior admin- 
istrators were 92 civil servants of between 5 and 15 years’ seniority who 
were attending a course at the Ankara Public Administration Institute. 
The potential administrators were 270 university students, all pur- 
suing courses in law and politics at Ankara University and all intending 
to make their careers in the government service. 

The capacity of the collected information, which Matthews has 
analyzed and tabulated with considerable care, to support any firm con- 
clusions depends on three factors, namely: (1) the representativeness of 
the sample of “emergent” administrators; (2) the intelligibility, unam- 
biguousness, and relevance of the questions put to them; and (3) their 
preparedness to answer such questions in an honest and considered 
manner. Matthews himself admits that his sample is small and very 
imperfectly representative. This is particularly the case with the 
ninety-two junior administrators, at least some of whom—as I can 
vouch from personal knowledge—were people who could be “spared” 
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by government departments to attend a course of several months’ 
duration at the Institute. Hence, even on the assumption that the data 
is reliable, any conclusions drawn from it must be extremely tentative 
—especially those based on a comparison of the replies given by the two 
groups respectively. Matthews is aware of this, but he does not suggest 
any possibility of defects in the data arising from the questioning 
technique. He says nothing about the conditions under which the ques- 
tions were answered or about the explanations given to the repondents. 
Nor does he mention that this was, for almost all of them, the first 
occasion on which they had been subjected to this sophisticated 
“western” technique of investigation, with the result that there was 
some tendency am »ng them to regard the whole thing as either an 
impudent inquisition or an overelaborate joke. No doubt, as a trained 
sociologist, Matthews did everything possible to guard against sources 
of error, but in the absence of a description of the actual methods 
employed (and it must be remembered that he was absolutely depen- 
dent upon the services of translators and interpreters), it is impossible 
to feel entirely confident that there was the necessary degree of mutual 
intelligibility and mutual sympathy between investigator and investi 
gated. One may also doubt the value of some of the questions them- 
selves. If I were asked, for instance, whether I thought that my govern- 
ment was aware of the needs of the people, I should find it very diff- 
cult to give a straightforward answer when my interlocutor could 
interpret and correlate with the answers given by others. Many of the 
questions, particularly those about politics, suffer from this kind of 
ambiguity. 

One’s confidence in the study is also slightly undermined by the 
rather jejune remarks made about sociology in general and about 
Turkish society in particular and by the frequent opacities of style 
(reinforced by a fine crop of misprints and occasional typographical 
muddles). 

Nevertheless, this monograph is not without value. Although it tells 
us comparatively little about the specific characteristics of Turkish 
administrators, it does shed some new light on the attitudes of the 
educated urban middle classes. It is interesting to note, for instance, 
that the profession of engineer comes third in the “Prestige Ranking 
of Selected Occupations”—above that of general, doctor, judge, diplo- 
mat, and professor. This offers a rough measure of the importance 
now attached to economic development in a society where the soldier 
and the government official traditionally have been held in very high 
esteem. It is also interesting that, in spite of all the propaganda of the 
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ruling Democratic Party in favor of free enterprise, 97 per cent of the 
junior administrators and 95 per cent of the potential administrators 
believe that the government, rather than private interests, should 
pioneer economic development. Evidently the étatisme of the one-party 
period has made a deep impression—far deeper, it appears, than Ata- 
turk’s secularism, for no less than 77 per cent and 76 per cent respec- 
tively are “pleased” that attendances at mosques are increasing, and 
78 per cent and 73 per cent consider that “Islam is capable of meeting 
the needs of modern life.” (The force of tradition is also seen in the 
‘strong disapproval” as 


fact that 40 per cent and 53 per cent register 
their reaction to “wife or daughter wearing low cut dress or swimming 
suit in appropriate place.”) Yet it is evident that many of those who 
expressed satisfaction with Islam must have said also that “the impor- 
tant things that happen to people are amenable to human control.” 
This ambivalence tends to be typical of the educated person living in a 
transitional society—an ambivalence of which every one who knows 
lurkey at first hand has become most acutely aware. 

Such insights are hardly sufficient to justify the time and trouble 
that Matthews devoted to the compilation of his survey. It would be 
entirely wrong, however, to suggest that he wasted his energies; for 
the real importance of his work lies not in its results but in the fact 
that it introduced the Faculty of Political Science at Ankara to an 
important method of investigation of which it had had little previous 
experience. 

A. H. HANson 
Reader in Public Administration 
The University of Leeds, England 


Factors Affecting Educational Administration. (School-Community 
Development Study Monograph Series, No. 2.) By John A. Ram- 
seyer, Lewis E. Harris, Millard Z. Pond, and Howard Wakefield. 
Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University Press, 1955. 140 pp. 
$2.00. 

intecedents and Effects of Administrator Behavior. (School-Commu- 
nity Development Study Monograph Series, No. 3.) By David H. 
Jenkins and Charles A. Blackman. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio 
State University Press, 1956. 162 pp. $2.00 

The Leadership Behavior of School Superintendents. (School-Commu- 
nity Development Study Monograph Series, No. 4.) By Andrew W. 
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Halpin. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University Press, 1956. 
109 pp. $2.00. 


The three monographs under review—all of which deal directly with 
administrative behavior of public-school personnel—require three dif- 
ferent modes of commentary. The monograph by Ramseyer, et al., sets 
forth a broad framework for investigation into educational adminis- 
tration and must be considered from the standpoint of its adequacy 
as a conceptual system. The other two are empirical studies. The 
Jenkins-Blackman monograph is an intricate presentation of a mass 
of data collected in a large school system; it demands close scrutiny 
from the standpoint of technical competency in producing and report- 
ing research. Halpin’s publication, on the other hand, focuses narrowly 
and systematically on a few conceptual probiems. Methodologically 
impeccable, his empirical study represents the most substantial contri- 
bution of the three to a general theory of organization and requires 
serious consideration. 

All the monographs appear under the imprint of Ohio State Uni- 
versity’s School-Community Development Study, one of eight regional 
study centers established and operated under a five-year grant from 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation for the purpose of “improving edu- 
cational leadership” throughout the country. How the Ohio center 
has attempted to carry out this purpose is demonstrated by the first 
monograph, whose major author, John A. Ramseyer, also serves as 
director of the center. In a sense the Ramseyer monograph is the official 
product of the five years of work. One of the prime missions of the 
Ohio group—to which a great amount of the group’s effort obviously 
was devoted—was the creation of the framework for studying school 
administration which Ramseyer describes. 

The group wished to build a framework which would account for 
the “quality of administrative behavior” as opposed to a design which 
would specify administrative tasks and the proper divisions of responsi- 
bility for performing the tasks. They began de novo and proceeded 
inductively: during intensive observation of a few school communities 
over a period of time observers described what they “saw, heard, and 
felt about the total operation.” 

Analyses of the copious field notes separated the observation into 
two classes. The first, defining the dependent variables of the frame- 
work, describes nine areas of administrative behavior in which the 
Ohio group believes educational leadership should be improved. 
Among the nine areas are setting goals, making policy, determining 
roles, involving people, and communicating. The second class of obser- 
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vations lists thirty-seven factors in behavioral situations which are pre- 
sumed to affect the quality of behavior in the nine critical areas and, 
as such, to constitute the independent variables. These factors are 
listed under the following six headings: beliefs and attitudes, basic 
abilities and understandings, intellectual processes, socio-psychological 
factors, community expectations and traditions, and community char- 
acteristics. Illustration and elaboration of the points within the two 
classifications constitute the heart of Ramseyer’s monograph and the 
essence of the conceptual framework. 

Except at the most general level, no attempt is made to propose an 
order of relationships between dependent and independent variables. 
In a short chapter on “Testing Our Hypotheses,” relationships of the 
following nature are offered as subjects for research: ‘“‘administrative 
behavior varies with changes in the interpersonal and environmental 
factors” or “the direction in which the administrator exerts his leader- 
ship in improving administrative behavior is dependent upon a con- 
stellation of factors, including his beliefs, values, perceptions, and 
personal motivations.” These hypotheses are of such a general char- 
acter that they assert little more than that the dependent and inde- 
pendent variables somehow are related to one another. Presumably 
the systematic ordering of relationships is left to the empirical studies 
which the authors hope their classification schemes will stimulate. 

Jenkins and Blackman, in their Antecedents and Effects of Admin- 
istrator Behavior, attempt to discover some relationships between 
various categories in the Ramseyer classifications. They base their 
search upon data from interviews with some fifty elementary principals 
in a single school system and from questionnaire responses from 
approximately one thousand teachers in the same schools. They claim 
to have found: “a continuing thread of relationships extending from 
the personal needs of the administrator, as shown by his personality, 
through the way he plans and carries out administrative practices and 
through the communication pattern he develops in the school, to the 
general reactions of his staff.” 

The reader, however, will find it difficult to trace unbroken “threads 
of relationships” through their study, partly because of the loose and 
confusing coordination between empirical tests and operations, on 
the one hand, and the conceptual hypotheses and definitions, on the 
other. In one notable case a chapter summary describes incorrectly the 
relationships established or even tested in the body of the chapter. At 
the end of chapter IV the authors write: “The most noticeable rela- 
tionships were those between the teacher reactions and (a) the com- 
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munication pattern in the school, (b) certain administrative practices, 
and (c) the personality of the administrator.” After an assiduous search 
of the chapter this reviewer admits his inability to find where the 
authors considered any one of these three kinds of relationships. Lapses 
of this sort block the reader’s effort to follow the logic of the study. 

From the standpoint of scientific method, the Jenkins-Blackman 
study is undependable. The primary data are derived from unvalidated 
instruments of unknown reliability; data are discarded or left unana- 
lyzed without explanation; the number of schools used in the tables 
varies from one analysis to another, indicating that cases are unac- 
counted for; “trends” in the data, although failing of statistical sig- 
nificance, are elevated to the stature of unqualified findings; the pre- 
dominantly two-tailed “t” tests of statistical significance suddenly shift 
to one-tailed tests without textual warning or clear rationale; and, in 
one case, a set of statistical findings in opposition to the investigators’ 
argument is noted and then ignored in the remainder of the 
monograph. 

The empirical relationships upon which the authors depend most 
heavily for their case—those relating personality traits of principals 
to their problem-solving procedures, to their use of power, to com- 
munication within the school, and to administrative practices—are 
the most suspect methodologically. They selected small groups of 
principals who “‘scored high” and who “scored low” on each of these 
variables; they examined the personality profiles (based upon three 
hundred questionnaire items) of the “highs” and the “lows” (1) to 
discern personality patterns common within each group and (2) to 
contrast the modal personality patterns between the groups. The inves- 
tigators apparently knew, as they made their clinical interpretations, 
which group was “high” and which “low.” The findings are presented 
as paragraph descriptions, set side by side for comparison, of the 
modal personality of the two groups. 

If the Jenkins-Blackman study is methodologically weak, Halpin’s 
Leadership Behavior of School Superintendents is its exact opposite. 
Halpin’s plan of attack is straightforward and tidy: he examines dif 
ferences in the leadership behavior of fifty school superintendents as 
described by their board members, by their immediate staffs, and by 
the superintendents themselves; he examines differences in the leader- 
ship ideology (that is, descriptions of the ideal superintendent) among 
the same groups; finally, he compares the behavioral descriptions with 
the ideal descriptions. His source of data, the Leadership Behavior 
Description Questionnaire (or LBDQ) is trustworthy in the sense that 
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it has proved empirically fruitful in a series of earlier investigations 
and that it has been the subject of careful methodological analysis. 
In collecting and reporting his data he has gone to unusual lengths to 
feed back maximally useful information to the superintendents with- 
out revealing either their own identity or the identity of individuals 
who describe them. (One of Halpin’s novel procedures, in this realm, 
was to collect descriptions of superintendents from nine of the super- 
intendent’s immediate staff but base his analyses upon seven of the 
questionnaires, two having been discarded through random selection; 
even though the data reported to the superintendent were composite 
scores for his staff members, he would not be able to reconstruct with 
certainty even the group upon which the scores were based.) Before 
applying tests of statistical significance to his data he examined the 
data to discover whether or not they met the assumptions underlying 
the tests; when they failed he sought for and applied more appropriate 
tests. In short, the reader of Halpin’s monograph will be struck by the 
attention that the author has paid to the details of scientific reasoning. 

Halpin’s conceptual framework is entirely independent of that of 

the Ramseyer group. Where theirs is primitive and gross, Halpin’s 
framework is modest and narrow. In contrast to their de novo approach 
to theory building, Halpin is concerned with maintaining continuity 
between his own work and the theoretical formulations of other 
scholars of leadership and organization. Two conceptual distinctions, 
scored as separate dimensions in his LBDQ, represent his major 
interest in conducting the study; he refers to these dimensions of lead- 
ership behavior as “initiating structure” and “consideration.” 
Initiating structure refers to the leader’s behavior in delineating the relationship 
between himself and members of the work-group and in endeavoring to establish 
well-defined patterns of organization, channels of communication, and methods of 
procedure. Consideration refers to behavior indicative of friendship, mutual trust, 
respect, and warmth in the relationship between the leader and the members 
of his staff. 
He points out the parallel between these two concepts and Barnard's 
concepts of effectiveness and efficiency or Cartwright and Zander's 
concepts of goal achievement and group maintenance. In so doing he 
adds substantially to the theoretical meaningfulness of his empirical 
research. 

Beyond this, Halpin’s study is not heavily burdened with conceptual 
systematization. The author entered the study not to test crucial 
hypotheses but to seek meaningful differences and to interpret them 
in the light of other empirical findings that he has accumulated 
through a series of investigations. Nevertheless, the pieces which Hal- 
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pin is fitting together through his series of studies show several pat- 
terns, which he describes most compactly in the summary of his first 
chapter. 

His most engrossing interest seems to be in the possibility that 
effective group performance requires a leader who behaves com- 
petently with regard to both initiating structure and consideration. 
While the data in the present study do not permit him to evaluate 
this proposition directly, he brings parts of his data to bear on it. 
For example, he shows that virtually all of the boards and all of the 
staff groups describe the ideal superintendent with scores which fall 
in the “high-high” quadrant of the coordinate system formed by the 
two dimensions. 

Another of his explicit interests, with both theoretical and practical 
import, regards the striking disagreements between superiors and sub- 
ordinates in describing the behavior of a given leader. From the prac- 
tical standpoint Halpin raises the question of how the school super- 
intendent is to be evaluated if different groups of people most close 
to him cannot agree on describing what he is like. This question holds 
more than casual interest for Halpin: as pointed out in the previous 
paragraph, he is concerned with the possibility that effective group 
performance depends upon the character of leadership behavior, but 
upon whose ratings can he depend for a measure of the leader’s behav- 
ior? Theoretically speaking, the systematic disagreement raises the 
question of its determinants. Halpin interprets the cause of disagree- 
ment to lie in a tendency of superintendents to display one kind of 
role behavior to board members and another kind to their subordinate 
staff members, thereby giving each group different “objects” to per- 
ceive. Another possibility, which Halpin does not consider, is that 
the “objects” of perception are the same for both superiors and sub- 
ordinates but that the groups differ systematically with respect to the 
forces governing the members’ perceptual processes. Whatever the 
explanation may turn out to be, the search for it will take us into the 
heart of organizational behavior. 

Still another of Halpin’s interests is in the effects of the institutional 
setting upon the style of leadership. He compares aircraft commanders 
with school superintendents and finds that the latter place greater 
emphasis upon the consideration dimension than upon the initiating- 
structure dimension, especially in relating themselves to their sub- 
ordinates. Halpin views this difference as ensuing from characteristics 
of the broad ideologies governing military and educational institutions; 
in particular, he believes the emphasis of school superintendents can 
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be traced to the current “human-relations” or “democratic-administra- 
tion” ideology pervading the education profession. Again, whether his 
interpretation is correct or incorrect, his data and his attempted expla- 
nation lead directly toward the comparative study of organizations, a 
field sorely in need of empirical investigation. 

It is instructive to note the wealth of implications for the practical 
and immediate problems of school administration generated by Hal- 
pin’s work, despite its comparatively narrow focus upon a few concep- 
tual problems. I have referred briefly only to one such implication— 
the matter of evaluating the competency of school administrators—but 
the monograph contains several others of significance for administrator 
training. 

The Ramseyer group and Jenkins and Blackman, all of whom have 
been motivated first and foremost toward the goal of improving edu- 
cational leadership and only secondarily toward conceptual problems, 
fall remarkedly short of Halpin in the production of useful research. 

W. W. CHARTERS 
Associate Professor 
Graduate Institute of Education 
Washington University 


Role Relations in the Mental Health Professions. By Alvin Zander, 
Arthur R. Cohen, and Ezra Stotland. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Insti- 
tute for Social Research, 1957. 211 pp. No price given. 


This book reports an empirical study of the conceptions which 
members of three allied professions have of one another. Data were 
obtained by means of individual interviews with 156 psychiatrists, 165 
clinical psychologists, and 159 psychiatric social workers. All respond- 
ents were active in large metropolitan areas and were engaged in 
work which provided opportunity for interaction with members of 
the other two professions. Although the interviewers used some open- 
ended questions, most of the data were obtained through the use of 
rating scales. 

The major variables investigated include: perceived power to influ- 
ence members of the other two professions; satisfaction with perceived 
power arrangements; evaluations of professional knowledge and skills; 
satisfaction derived from contacts with members of the other two pro- 
fessions; frequency of contacts with the other professions; and the 
respondent’s prestige within his own profession. The data are analyzed 
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systematically to provide insight into each profession's over-all view 
of the other two and to permit a comparison of deviant with typical 
cases within each profession. The authors report numerous statistically 
significant findings and provide an interpretation which is couched in 
the language of role theory. 

Psychiatrists are perceived by themselves and by the members of the 
other two professions to be high in power. Members of all three pro- 
fessions are in fairly close agreement concerning the proper functions 
of psychiatrists. Clinical psychologists are deemed by themselves and 
others to have less power than psychiatrists have and to be equal or 
only slightly superior in power to psychiatric social workers. There is 
little agreement concerning the proper functions of clinical psychol- 
ogists; both psychiatrists and social workers would limit their activi- 
ties to research and testing, whereas the psychologists themselves often 
aspire to perform therapy and engage in private practice similar to 
that of the psychiatrists. The social workers are perceived as being low 
in power but, unlike the psychologists, they are relatively willing to 
remain ancillary professionals. Although many are dissatisfied with 
their power position, they are more prone than psychologists to attempt 
to gain status by winning the favor of psychiatrists whom they admire. 
In short, the three professions may be regarded as the points of a tri- 
angle, with psychiatrists clearly occupying the uppermost position and 
with psychologists and social workers employing diverse means to 
lessen the power differential which separates them from the top. 

Much of the book is concerned with the presumed consequences 
of this power arrangement. Psychiatrists, who are generally high in 
power, tend to resent the attempted encroachments of clinical psychol- 
ogists. The more powerful the individual psychiatrist is, however, the 
greater is his willingness to associate with psychologists and to allow 
them to gain more power than they already have. Apparently large 
power discrepancies permit less defensiveness on the part of the super- 
ordinate party than do smaller discrepancies. This same principle 
applies in the case of the relationships of psychiatrists to social 
workers. Although the psychiatrists tend to evaluate the professional 
competence of psychologists more highly than they do that of social 
workers, they perceive the former to be more threatening and feel less 
comfortable with them. 

The psychologists display a strong desire to be liked and accepted 
by both psychiatrists and social workers, but particularly by psychi- 
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who see themselves as relatively high in power and who have achieved 
high status as psychologists. The same generalization applies to social 
workers as well. The high-status members of both of these subordinate 
professions are little interested in close interaction with psychiatrists 
and are less concerned with currying their favor. Again the size of the 
power differential seems crucial: when the differential is large, sub- 
ordinates seek the approval of the superordinates and associate fre- 
quently with them; but when it is smaller, subordinates avoid contact 
and are less prone to seek approval. As the authors point out, however, 
we cannot be certain which is cause and which is effect in these rela- 
tionships. It is entirely possible that frequency of unavoidable con- 
tacts may determine both the power position of the subordinate and his 
tendency to seek approval. 

The psychologists and social workers are neither intense rivals nor 
close allies in their relationships to psychiatrists. Though the progress 
of each of these subordinate professions is to some degree blocked by 
the psychiatrists, there is little indication of their having joined forces 
or their having become intensely distrustful of one another. Perhaps 
the explanation lies in the fact that the two professions have chosen 
somewhat different methods of bettering their own positions. 

The book is written in nontechnical language. It is clear, generally 
concise, and factual. The findings are so numerous, however, that some 
readers may find the over-all picture rather difficult to grasp after only 
one reading. The authors’ summary is not especially helpful on this 
score, for it is largely an enumeration of findings reported earlier in 
the book. 

Because the book is written for practitioners as well as for theoreti- 
cians, the authors have not attempted an extensive integration of their 
work with the literature concerning power differentials and role sys- 
tems. No mention is made of such closely allied contributions as those 
by G. Homans, R. Merton, and G. Simmel. The impact of the book on 
the development of the social sciences would have been greater if such 
an integration had been attempted. 

This is a book about human behavior in hierarchically organized 
groups; consequently, it is also a book about administration. The 
authors do not propose that their research is directly pertinent to 
administrative processes everywhere. They are wisely cautious about 
generalizing to situations in which personnel or other conditions are 
different. It is the reviewer's opinion that this research will contribute 
to a scientific understanding of administrative problems but that this 
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contribution will come through an integration of the empirical find- 
ings into a larger body of theory and research. 

IvAN D. STEINER 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
University of Illinois 


The Soldier and the State: The Theory and Politics of Civil-Military 
Relations. By Samuel P. Huntington. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1957. 535 pp. $7.50. 


This is an ambitious and important book. The author argues boldly 
for a relation between soldier and statesman that will maximize both 
military security and civilian control. To illustrate his case he has 
researched prodigiously among American and foreign sources, but in 
the end his thesis rests on certain sociological and political constructs 
and on deductions made therefrom. Military leaders, he states, must 
be wholly professional if they are to maximize national security. Pro 
fessionalism always implies expertise, responsibility, and corporateness. 
In the case of the military these attributes are also the precondition of 
civilian control. 

The expertise of the ideal-type officer lies in his capacity to manage 
violence. His responsibility induces him to acknowledge that force 
should be the servant of policy and to resist any impulse to capitalize 
on his expertise in areas where it is irrelevant. His sense of corporate- 
ness prompts him to protect himself against outsiders who claim 
competence in his field or who try to convince him of their own 
ideological concepts and thus establish a “subjective” kind of civilian 
control. True professionalism requires both that the sphere of the 
military be limited and that its autonomy be respected within that 
sphere. These are the conditions of “objective” civilian control. With 
these standards the author analyzes historical aberrations, some charge- 
able to officers, others to politicians, occurring in a half-dozen nations 
since the Napoleonic wars. 

In America the author finds institutional arrangements that prevent 
effective demarcation of political and military zones. These include 
the separation of powers, the commander-in-chief clause of the consti- 
tution, and the broad jurisdiction of the Army’s chief of staff. But the 
major obstacle is ideological. It is nothing less than American liberal- 
ism, a term, be it noted, that refers to the creeds of both businessmen 
and reformers. Each worships individualism, idealism, and progress. 
In contrast, a fully professional officer emphasizes the frailties of man- 
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kind, stresses power factors, and is wary of utopianism or reckless mili- 
tary adventure. His is the voice of sanity, caution, and calculation. 
His view is described as “realistic conservatism” of the kind exemplified 
by Burke and the Federalists. 

There follows a provocative argument that officers cannot be both 
influential and professional in societies with a liberal ideology. If 
they have power, their professional outlook must fall prey to the pre- 
vailing liberal philosophy; this was the fate of the joint chiefs who 
succumbed to Roosevelt’s program during the war. To preserve pro- 
fessionalism, officers would have to be as isolated as the military in 
nineteenth-century America. But today this solution is incompatible 
with military security. The author’s conclusion is that liberal ideology 
itself must give way. American values must be modified toward “realis- 
tic conservatism” to provide a climate sympathetic to military 
professionalism. 

The entire work is a wholesome corrective to the liberal’s general 
tendency to ignore the functional importance of military traits that he 
finds distasteful and to his specific tendency to assume the bellicosity 
of the officer corps. In principle, moreover, its analysis has numerous 
applications. A similar, though far less elaborate, defense has been 
made of the professional integrity of economic advisers to the president. 
On another level the book revives the classic debate over whether 
sharp lines should be drawn between policy and administration in 
order to protect the integrity of the civil service. 

It is unreasonable to expect probing of such parallels in an already 
massive work. But it might have been useful if the author had devel- 
oped further his account of the officer corps as a bureaucratic struc- 
ture. This analysis would have increased the emphasis on changes in 
officers’ roles as they ascend the military hierarchy and thus would have 
raised more sharply the issue of whether the substantive content of 
military expertise is the same at all levels. 

There remain some questions that continue to puzzle the reviewer. 
Is the call for broad-minded officers always a demand that they deny 
their professionalism? Or can it be a plea that strategic decisions be 
uncontaminated by service chauvinism? Is the formulation of qualita- 
tive requirements an esoteric business for officers alone, or should 
civilian scientists intrude? Is it inherent in the professional function 
that an officer be alert to technological developments? The reverse is 
sometimes argued, also by deductive logic. Does the professional mili- 
tary ethic require a pluralistic strategy? Or, in a poor nation, may such 
a strategy be so costly as to endanger political stability and thus military 
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security? More generally, is there a necessary identity between profes- 
sionalism and security? Finally, if the system of separation of powers, 
despite its baneful influence on civilian control and professionalism, 
is justified on other and higher grounds, has liberal ideology no com- 
parable compensating advantages? To put it another way, are there 
not also limits beyond which the “realistic conservatism” of the fully 
professional officer cannot profitably be pushed? 


LAURENCE I. RADWAY 
Associate Professor of Government 
Dartmouth College 


Soldiers and Scholars: Military Education and National Policy. By 
John W. Masland and Laurence I. Radway. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1957. 530 pp. $7.50. 

This volume is one of the few studies, if not the only comprehensive 
study, of the hierarchic and progressive system of education and train- 
ing of commissioned personnel of the armed forces. While the general 
theme of the book focuses on the preparation of professional military 
personnel for high-level roles in the formulation of national policy, 
there are other important implications not sufficiently emphasized by 
the authors. The civilian reader should soon become aware of the fact 
that commissioned personnel of the armed forces are much better 
educated than the general public realizes. Professional educators and 
administrators should likewise agree that the combination of education, 
training, and rotational job experience acquired by top-level armed- 
forces personnel is the real answer to why, upon retirement, so many 
ranking officers currently have little difficulty in efficiently assuming 
high-level executive roles in government and bureaucratic adminis- 
tration generally. The serious reader can hardly fail to admit that, in 
the present state of international relations, national policy itself should 
require the development of a pool of educated, trained, and experi- 
enced military talent for top-level executive roles. 

In appraising the book, one should remember that the authors are 
currently members of the faculty of the Department of Government 
in Dartmouth College, which explains the orientation of the volume 
toward an evaluation of the military educational system as it progres- 
sively prepares military personnel for participation in the formulation 
of governmental policy. But the wide variety of areas which encom- 
pass the making of governmental policy should also be recalled, and 
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it should be noted that the background of governmental service of the 
authors, particularly that of the senior author, who served on the fac- 
ulty of one of the top-level war colleges, provides a unique viewpoint 
for a critical, if not entirely objective, evaluation of the military edu- 
cational system. 

The volume commences with an historical summation of inter- 
national events which have resulted in the emergence of the United 
States as the leader of the free world. Emphasizing the fact that the 
new responsibilities of military leaders require their education and 
training for many roles other than those of combat officers, the authors 
state the qualifications they consider essential for high-level policy 
roles, namely, not only knowledge and skills peculiar to the military 
service but also the broad knowledge and skills of the civilian execu- 
tive and the ability to function efficiently in both military and civilian 
areas of responsibility. In emphasizing this point the authors devote 
considerable detail to making the distinction between professional 
training, which is job oriented, and professional education, which has 
the broader purpose of intellectual development. Since this distinction 
is not commonly understood, the authors can be pardoned for having 
belabored the point. 

Because so many graduates of West Point and Annapolis currently 
occupy, and, in the future, graduates of the Air Force Academy will 
occupy, high-level positions associated with the making of national 
policy, the organization, mission, faculty, and curricula of the service 
academies are discussed in some detail. The widely believed myth that 
the academies are still essentially engineering schools is exploded when 
it is pointed out that more instruction is currently devoted to the 
liberal arts and sciences than is devoted to the engineering sciences. 
Although the authors point to the broad education received by 
officers commissioned from college and university Reserve Officer 
Training Corps, they also warn that colleges and universities are not 
acquainting their students with the present importance and eventual 
rewards of military responsibilities and careers. 

An intermediate section of the book is devoted to describing in detail 
the branch and command-staff school preparation which officers receive 
during the first ten to fifteen years of their service. This schooling is 
necessarily job oriented to meet the requirements of functional military 
assignments, and it culminates in the joint training of selected commis- 
sioned personnel from the several services at the Armed Forces Staff 
College. The authors are critical of the essentially military focus of this 
span of officer education and claim that it does not contain enough 
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intellectually broadening subjects. Military educators probably will 
answer that this span in the officer’s career is exactly the time when the 
emphasis on advanced preparation for military assignments should be 
made, since basic preparation for specialized military assignments is 
obtained in the service academies and those colleges and universities 
which are the primary sources of commissioned officers. Military edu- 
cators will also point to the increasing assignment in this career span 
of potential talent to pursue graduate study in civilian colleges and 
universities. 

It is in the last two parts of the volume that the authors have 
probably contributed the most constructive criticism of current military 
education for high-level national policy roles. And it is probably at 
the level of senior military education where the authors are best 
qualified to offer constructive criticism. The sophisticated reader of 
the last two parts of the volume will probably compare the National 
War College, the Naval War College, the Air War College, and the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces with graduate schools in the 
large universities. The authors themselves have pointed out the reasons 
why it will be difficult to accomplish similar goals. Formidable obstacles 
in terms of civilian-military and intraservice rivalries must be over- 
come. In addition, the traditional fear of increasing military encroach- 
ment upon the civilian functions of government, business, industry, 
administration, and even education itself will have to be overcome 
before the full potential of the military educational system, particu- 
larly at its highest levels, can ever be realized. 

It is unfortunate that Masland and Radway’s book probably will 
not be widely read by civilians. If, on the other hand, it does enjoy 
the careful consideration it deserves from those responsible for military 
education, including members of Congress, and from civilian educators 
and administrators, it should make a distinct contribution to the devel- 
opment of an administrative science which, in the present state of inter- 
national affairs, might well join military education in preparing 
selected individuals for high-level roles in the making of national 
policy. 

CHARLES H. Coates 
Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology 
University of Maryland 


The World Health Organization: A Study in Decentralized Interna- 
tional Administration. (Etudes d’Histoire Economique, Politique et 
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Sociale, XIX.) By Robert Berkov. Librairie E. Droz, 8 rue Ver- 
daine, Genéve, and Librairie Minard, 73 rue Cardinal Lemoine, 
Paris, 1957. 16 frs. s. 

As this reviewer claims no intimacy with other studies of inter- 
national organizations, his remarks will reflect the point of view of a 
social anthropologist who spent over three years working in the field 
for the World Health Organization (WHO). 

Mr. Berkov delineates and analyzes problems that the WHO has 
faced in the course of building a decentralized administration. His 
method is essentially documentary, although he also carried on some 
interviews (unspecified in nature or number) “with officials of the 
Organization and with members of the secretariat” and with the 
directors of the six decentralized regional offices. He mentions also 
“questionnaires to determine the manner in which the headquarter 
officials of the. ..Organization work with the Regional Offices” but 
does not specify how these were composed or used. 

The study depicts the history of the WHO in terms of its prede- 
cessors and its development. It follows the distinction between admin- 
istrative and political decentralization and between regionalization 
and decentralization. WHO is administratively decentralized, and this 
has been done through regionalization. The general argument of the 
work is indicated by some of the principal chapter contents: the devel- 
opment of the regional organization; the process of decentralization in 
the WHO; the machinery of decentralization; finances; the role of 
headquarters; and administrative and political problems of decentrali- 
zation. There is good evidence that the author thoroughly explored 
the official documentation and that the supplemental interviewing 
added some flesh to the bones. The work should help WHO field per- 
sonnel better to understand the nature of the total organization, and 
it should serve students of administration as a case history of some 
problems involved in decentralizing an international organization. It 
can be recommended, therefore, to those interested in WHO for its 
own sake and to those concerned with this special field of admin- 
istration. 

In all, however, the volume fails to answer many questions which 
come into the reader’s mind, and it does not meet one of the few goals 
set for it: ““To draw. ..some general conclusions as to the part which 
decentralized administration may play in the successful administration 
of international programs.” The reviewer could locate no such “gen- 
eral conclusions,” and aside from the repeated note that the WHO is 
the most decentralized international agency in existence, there is no 
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detailed or systematic comparison with other international agencies. 
The author does not claim, nor does there seem to be, any particular 
contribution to general administrative-science theory. 

Methodologically the study leaves something to be desired. The 
heavy dependence on documentary sources and a limited number of 
formal interviews might have sufficed were the WHO a centralized 
organization. As it stands, however, the study lacks in perspective 
which might have been gained from more intimate familiarity with 
the functioning of regional offices and, more particularly, from obser- 
vation of WHO projects in the field. Since this is specifically a study 
of decentralization, special attention should have been given to the 
further decentralization manifest in the Region of the Americas, which 
is divided into a series of semiautonomous zones. Further work away 
from the Geneva headquarters of WHO would have suggested other 
consequences of decentralization, for example, the complications aris- 
ing from the multiplicity of autonomous focuses of power (that is, 
Regional Directors, Zone Representatives, Project Directors) estab- 
lished between the Director-General and the field workers. This system 
sometimes leads to complete inhibition of feedback from the field and 
perpetuates policy disagreements which may occur between the auton- 
omous focuses. These characteristics, in turn, can badly demoralize 
field personnel and cripple field projects (and on more than one 
occasion have done so). The excellent contributions of the Geneva staff 
have not infrequently been wasted. The reviewer’s experience suggests 
that an adequate study of decentralization demands a much broader 
approach than has been made here. 

The volume concludes with a listing of eighteen “Problems Out- 
standing” resulting from the decentralization of the WHO. These are 
classified under five headings: constitutional and organizational; 
authority and control; staff; communication; and political. The study 
suggests no solutions. In the analyses there is relatively little insight 
shown into issues of national politics which may be reflected in WHO 
policies and activities, except in the case of the Arab-Israel dispute. 

Finally, the volume would have benefited from the reproduction of 
some of the more critical documents in an appendix; a listing of the 
member countries, together with their date of entrance, current 
status, and annual quota; and a map showing member countries’ 
regional dfhliation. Lest it appear otherwise, the reviewer enjoyed 
reading the study and learned much from it. 


RICHARD N. ADAMs 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 


Michigan State University 


Abstracts 


Attitudes toward Work in an Industrial Community. Gladys L. 
Palmer. The American Journal of Sociology, 63 (July 1957), 17-26. 
Available from the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. Single copy, $1.75. 

Based upon the study of an industrial eastern Pennsylvania com- 
munity, this article presents a combination of lifetime work histories 
and answers to a variety of attitude questions with a view to analyzing 
workers’ concepts of success and their attitudes toward jobs. The Nor- 
ristown sample consists of 926 randomly selected households, in which 
one adult in each household was interviewed in 1952 for a complete 
work history and answers to an extensive battery of attitude questions; 
a total of 797 schedules with complete work records was obtained. 
Certain differences emerge between young and old, single and married 
men and women, whites and nonwhites, and manual and nonmanual 
workers concerning views about their current job or their vocational 
aspirations. The concepts of success, especially with regard to achieve- 
ment in a work career, may change in the life cycle, and work atti- 
tudes may depend on the age at which a career is established. 


The Board of Public Works—West Virginia’s Plural Executive. 
W. W. Kaempfer. (Publication No. 18.) Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, 1957. 124 pp. Available from the Bureau for Government 
Research, West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
No price given. 

In some respects the Board of Public Works is the most important 
department of government on the state level in West Virginia. As the 
budget-making agency with the power to set the figures of anticipated 
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revenue, it can and does exercise tremendous influence on the opera- 
tion of every department of government and every institution in the 
state. Because the governor is only one member of the seven on the 
Board, he may well becomes its captive, with the success of his program 
at stake because of its budget-making authority and its control over 
expenditures. This detailed study of the Board of Public Works is 
the first attempt to trace the historical development of the Board in 
Virginia, its growth in West Virginia, and the all-important position 
it has come to occupy in the organization and operation of state 
government. 


The Changing Role of the Working Supervisor. George Strauss. 
The Journal of Business, 30 (1957), 202-211. Available from the 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
Single copy, $2.25. 

The working supervisor in industry is a key man whose position has 
often been misunderstood. In many companies his job has been down- 
graded or eliminated. In doing this, management may defeat its own 
purpose of increasing supervisory efficiency. This study considers the 
following questions: What was the traditional role of the supervisor? 
How did he lose his authority and prestige? What has been the impact 
of these changes on human relations and production? What is the 
working supervisor's proper place in industry, and how can it be 
reconciled with demands of modern personnel practice? The analysis 
is based on four case studies dealing with four different kinds of work- 
ing supervisors: (1) “poly” (polymerization) operators in a newly devel- 
oped cracking still; (2) “gaffers” on a glass-blowing team; (3) main- 
tenance mechanics in a plant producing metal containers; and (4) head 
nurses. In all situations the power of the working supervisor was seen 
to decline. While the basic research is too limited to be representative, 
it is suggestive. 


The Customs Administration in Canadian Historical Development. 
Gordon Blake. The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, 22 (1956), 497-508. Available from the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Political Science Association, 273 Bloor Street W, Toronto 
5, Canada. Single copy, $1.50. 


This paper, which is an analysis of the relationship between the 
development of customs administration in Canada and the main cur- 
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rents of Canadian political and economic history, suggests that a rela- 
tively neglected institution may provide a helpful element of continuity 
that is frequently lacking in historical research on political institutions. 
The writer traces the history of the problem of the collection of 
customs duties in Canada from the early French and British collectors, 
who served primarily as revenue agents for their respective monarchs, 
to the current trend toward the use of customs chiefly as a protective 
mechanism, with the collectors, rather than the legislators, being looked 
upon as the officials responsible for the protective function. The com- 
plexity of the problems which the latter development has introduced 
into customs administration leads the author to believe that this polit- 
ico-economic institution, with its continuity and stability and, at the 
same time, its sensitivity to political pressures, may offer a fruitful focus 
for continued research into the problems of the relationship 
between the political and the purely administrative aspects of 
modern government. 


The Development of Economics and Administration in the School of 
Business. Alfred Bornemann. The Journal of Business, 30 (1957), 
131-140. Available from the University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. Single copy, $2.25. 

Dr. Bornemann traces the historical development of two basic aspects 
in business-school curricula, the economic and the administrative, and 
summarizes current thinking regarding these studies in professional 
training. Economics, as it has developed in the liberal-arts curriculum, 
has tended to focus increasingly on problems of public economic and 
fiscal policy rather than on assisting students in business administration 
to understand the general framework and broad principles which help 
to explain the operations of the economic system. For this reason busi- 
ness schools frequently have had to develop their own adaptations in 
order to focus economic analysis on management problems. The study 
of administration appears to have three distinct emphases developing 
within the discipline: the “principles of administration,” the “busi- 
ness policy,” and the “case method of instruction” approaches to 
administrative activity. 


Economic Mobility and Social Stratification. Gabriel Kolko. The 
American Journal of Sociology, 63 (July 1957), 30-38. Available 
from the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. Single copy, $1.75. 
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This is a detailed analysis of the economic mobility of selected 
occupations in the income deciles, based on their average annual 
incomes. These have remained relatively stable since 1919. The highest 
income decile is still composed primarily of professionals, managers, 
and businessmen, though a larger proportion of clerical workers can 
today be found in the lowest-income categories. Because of the wide 
inequalities in income between the deciles, symbols of economic status 
have not been equitably distributed. Thus the widely held image of 
America as an increasingly middle-class society based on a general 
distribution of high economic status symbols finds little justification. 


Establishment of the International Finance Corporation and United 
States Policy. B. E. Matecki. New York, 1957. 194 pp. Avail 
able from Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., Publishers, 150 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, New York. $5.00. 

This case study suggests the possible influence of an international 
organization upon national policy. Included is a description of the 
International Finance Corporation, its purpose, membership, capital, 
operations, organization, and management. The proposal and birth of 
the idea for the organization are discussed, as are the reactions to the 
proposal by both the United States and international organizations. 
The important factors in the espousal of the IFC by the United States 
are included in the analysis. 


Factors Associated with Variations in Municipal Expenditure Levels. 
Stanley Scott and Edward L. Feder. Berkeley, California, February 
1957. 52 pp. Available from the Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. Price, $1.50. 

This study was undertaken to determine whether there are signifi- 
cant relationships between municipal government expenditures and 
certain measurable characteristics of cities. Simple coefficients of cor- 
relation were computed on twelve variables in the initial stages of 
investigation. The six characteristics giving the strongest indication of 
having a possible relationship with per capita city expenditures were 
chosen for multiple curvilinear correlation analysis. Per capita prop- 
erty valuation and per capita sales tax returns were found to bear the 
closest relationship to municipal expenditures. Small but significant 
correlations were observed with the number of persons per occupied 
dwelling unit and the rate of population growth. Five variables 
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accounted for nearly 70 per cent of the observed variation in per 
capita expenditures among the municipalities studied. The researchers 
suggest that an extension of their study might profitably be refined 
to consider unit costs of municipal services, the per capita costs of 
individual municipal services, and expenditures in terms of other 
than per capita units. 


Formal Organization: Dimensions of Analysis. Peter M. Blau. The 
American Journal of Sociology, 63 (July 1957), 58-69. Available 
from the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. Single copy, $1.75. 

Impersonal controls in formal organizations, such as assembly-line 
production or evaluation on the basis of performance records, tend to 
affect the structure of work groups and reverse the flow of interaction 
between superior and subordinates. The three following methodologi- 
cal problems are discussed: (1) the effects of group structure can be 
isolated by determining the relationship between X and Y for groups 
while holding constant the independent variable X for individuals; 
(2) the quantitative study of complex configurations of interdependent 
elements involves the internal and external elaboration of a relation- 
ship between two major elements; (3) dialectical processes characterize 
organizational change, and these processes may be empirically investi- 
gated by adopting the panel method of organizational research. 


Interpersonal Perceptions of Open-Hearth Foremen and Steel Produc- 
tion. Walter A. Cleven and Fred E. Fiedler. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 40 (1956), 312-314. Available from the American Psy- 
chological Associatior., Inc., 1333 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Single copy, $1.50. 

As one of a research series on the relationship of interpersonal per- 
ception to group effectiveness, this study of supervisors in four open- 
hearth shops of a large steel company supports the hypothesis that more 
effective work groups have supervisors who predict different responses 
for their most- and least-preferred co-workers. Interpersonal perception 
in this study was measured by Assumed Similarity between Opposites 
tests which reflect how similarly or how differently a person describes 
his most- and least-preferred work companions. Significant correlations 
were found between effective output and the scores of supervisors 


on the interpersonal perception test. 
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Is Management Training Effective? Kenneth R. Andrews. Harvard 
Business Review, 35 (1957), 85-94. Available from the Harvard 
Business Review, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Massachusetts. Single 
copy, $2.00. 


This article is the first of two progress reports on what is planned 
to be a five-year study of management-training programs in universities 
and large companies. After examining the reactions of participants, 
faculties, and sponsoring organizations, Mr. Andrews feels that the 
problem of how to measure the effectiveness of executive education may 
be less important than the question of how to think about the infor- 
mation available. Such programs appear to be of some value to most 
individuals, but this value is not always apparent to those attempting 
to evaluate the program. For this reason it is difficult to determine 
whether these programs are furthering company objectives or even 
whether this goal should be their primary objective. 


Leadership and Structures of Personal Interaction. Ralph M. Stog- 
dill. (Research Monograph No. 84.) Columbus, Ohio, 1957. 
90 pp. Available from the Bureau of Business Research, College 
of Commerce and Administration, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. $2.00. 

The research reported in this monograph is concerned with two 
different approaches to the measurement of personal interrelations in 
naval organizations. The first approach uses sociometric methods to 
develop measures of working relationships among the members of the 
organizations. This sociometric approach provides a variety of methods 
for measuring organization change. When the same naval organization 
is studied twice under different commanding officers, change in inter- 
action structure is found to be associated with the responsibility and 
authority of the commanding officer. The second approach relates the 
responsibility and authority of superiors to the responsibility and 
authority of subordinates. Responsibility and authority relationships 
are found to differ in large and small organizations, apparently owing 
to the d#gree of formalization of interaction. 


A New Dilemma in Administration. Charles E. Bidwell. Harvard 
Educational Review, 26 (1956), 388-403. Available from the Har- 
vard Educational Review, Editorial Board, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Single copies, $1.25. 
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Dr. Bidwell identifies three major aspects of administration: the eco- 
nomic or choice-allocation aspect, the political or enforcing aspect, and 
the sociological or structural aspect. He believes that the current 
emphasis on the soiological aspect of administration has resulted in a 
failure to give due recognition to the other two aspects. His resolution 
of this dilemma calls for the further development of theory in the 
economic and political areas of administration to complement the 
important insights which the sociology of administration has con- 
tributed to the development of an adequate, comprehensive theory 
of administration capable of explaining and predicting the many forms 
of administrative behavior. A new morality of administration is also 
called for, a morality which focuses upon the imperative nature of the 
need for balancing enterprise and individual goal attainment rather 
than upon the subtle but highly technical manipulation of personnel 
to achieve the goals of the enterprise in a process of “false per- 
sonalization.” 


The New Public Administration: Its Study in the United States. Wil- 
liam J. Siffin. Public Administration, 34 (1956), 365-376. Avail- 
able from the Royal Institute of Public Administration, Haldane 
House, 76a New Cavendish Street, London, W.1, England. Single 
copies, $1.25. 


This critical survey of recent trends and current practice in the 
teaching and study of public administration in the United States brings 
into perspective some of the newer developments in this unclearly 
defined social science. The attempt to distinguish between “adminis- 
tration” and “politics,” the sociological analysis of administrative insti- 
tutions, the attack upon the “principles” of administration, the 
absence of a comprehensive intellectual framework, and the vitality 
and diversity of the study of public administration are a few of the 
areas which Professor Siffin examines. He delineates three major pat- 
terns of development in the study of public administration—the study 
of administrative organization, administrative processes, and general 
administrative theory—which illustrate the constantly widening scope 
and deepening content of the field. He concludes that any understand- 
ing of the nature and art of governing in the twentieth century requires 
a grasp of public administration in the broadly oriented terms which 
characterize the study in America today. 


Notes on General Theory of Management. Waino W. Suojanen. 
Advanced Management, 22 (February 1957), 17-20. Available from 
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the society for the Advancement of Management, Inc., 74 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, New York. Single copy, $1.00 (nonmembers) 


and $.75 (members). 


Mr. Suojanen feels that administrative theorists may find it more 
profitable to think in terms of influence rather than control in dealing 
with administrative authority. He also believes that the survival and 
growth of the large organization are predicated upon the centralization 
of policy-making authority, the effective dissemination of general policy 
directives, and the decentralization of substantive operations. In orde1 
that the influence of the policy-making authority may be effectively 
transmitted throughout the organization, policy formulation must be 
the result of a group effort; the peak coordinator or controller in tra 
ditional administrative theory must be replaced by a policy-forming 
group, and the deepening of the influence of the supreme coordinating 
authority must be achieved by taking into account not only the opinion 
of this group but also that of the affected operating executives. By 
relying on this sort of conceptual scheme, the author believes theorists 
will avoid the troublesome policy-administration dichotomy that has 
plagued organizational theory. 


On the Export of American Management Education. Harold J]. 
Leavitt. The Journal of Business, 30 (July 1957), 153-161. Avail- 
able from the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. Single copy, $2.25. 

This paper raises questions about the implications of the expanding 
scale of the exportation of American management education into many 
European countries during the last six or seven years. While American 
management education is consistent with the values and attitudes of 
Americans, it conflicts with many European cultural values and is 
even a somewhat revolutionary force. Any criticism of the export of 
this education is not against the program itself but is against the 
unawareness of the social consequences that seems to accompany it. 
The author discusses some of the factors that give American manage- 
ment education a different meaning in Europe and the implications 
of these differences. The international transfer of management is seen 
as an important and available avenue for effecting social change in 
Europe—if the objective is sought—but it needs to be done more self- 
consciously, if not as an effort to stimulate change, at least with full 
awareness of its implications for change. 
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On the Measurement and Description of Groups. Thornton B. Roby. 
Behavioral Science, 2 (April 1957), 119-127. 


ioral Science, Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, 


Available from Behav- 


Maryland. Single copy, $1.75. 


The behavioral scientist, to the extent that he considers himself a 
scientist, must aspire to predict behavior, and to do this he must 
identify, build theoretical constructs, and decide how on the basis of 
observations and deductions future observables can be predicted. Each 
level of observation presents its own problems. Here human group data 
are examined in the light of the predictive task of the behavioral 
scientist. Three classes of measures are distinguished: the raw data of 
the response aggregate, the behavior indexes, and the so-called “endo- 
genes,” comprising the basic character of the group. These are listed 
in order of presumably increasing stability, but unfortunately also in 
the order of decreasing ease of ascertainability. It seems that the more 
important the measure, the harder it is to get at. A strategy to deal 
with this situation is proposed. 


Organization for Long-Range Planning. H. Edward Wrapp. Har- 
vard Business Review. 35 (1957), 37-47. Available from the Har- 
vard Business Review, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Massachusetts. 
Single copy, $2.00. 


This second in a series of articles on long-range business planning 
focuses upon the problem of creating within the business enterprise a 
planning mechanism which is capable of producing comprehensive 
and reliable plans for the organization. The author suggests that the 
type of planning mechanism that is established will vary between large 
and small and between centralized and divisional enterprises, but he 
insists that any effective planning unit must involve high-level per- 
sonnel from within the organization who can devote a significant 
amount of time to group research and to the preparation of committee 
reports focusing on a variety of problems which the firm will face in 
the next five years. Top-level support and continued coordination of 
planning efforts are essential ingredients of any long-range planning 
program. Such programs have not only provided a focus for manage- 
ment thinking and resulted in more effective coordination of depart- 
mental planing efforts but have also provided a valuable training group 
for those about to assume top-management responsibilities. 
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The Organizations Structure of “Closed” Educational Institutions in 
Israel. Amitai Etzioni. Harvard Educational Review, 27 (1957), 
107-125. Available from the Harvard Educational Review, Edi- 
torial Board, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Single copy, $1.25. 


Universal organizational principles are here applied to the structure 
of educational institutions, particularly to boarding schools. The dis- 
cussion focuses on four main subjects: (1) the normative definition of 
an educational institution; (2) the place of the institution in society 
and within wider organizational frameworks; (3) the integration of 
social groups within the organizational structure; (4) internal problems 
of the organizational structure. Distinctions are drawn between public 
and private institutions in Israel. This paper has been written with 
the hope of showing the need for research on problems of educational 
organization, in theory as well as in practice. 


Practical Group Psychotherapy Reduces Supervisor’s Anxiety. George 
A. Peters and Joseph G. Phelan. The Personnel Journal, 35 (1957), 
376-378. Available from The Personnel Journal, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. Single copy, $.75. 

To give psychotherapy individually to the many supervisors badly 
in need of it would cost any company too much. Group treatment by a 
special kind of intensive role playing is recommended, provided that it 
is administered by a qualified psychologist, physician, or social worker. 
This technique calls for the creation of situations involving practical 
work conflicts, allowing an individual extemporaneously to “live 
through” the experiences of a particular character. By playing first one 
role and then another, the individual gains understanding of the feel- 
ings and reactions of all of the various personalities involved in a con- 
flict situation. The purpose of this method is to produce constructive 
changes in attitudes and to reduce anxiety. 


Relieving Personality Conflicts by a Kind of Group Therapy. George 
A. Peters and Joseph G. Phelan. The Personnel Journal, 36 (June 
1957), 61-64. Available from The Personnel Journal, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. Single copy, $.75. 

A sequel to the article outlined above describes more details of the 
working of practical group psychotherapy. Intensive industrial role 
playing is outlined, and the necessity for individual interviews before 
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the role playing begins is stressed. All steps are explained, including 
the program orientation, the individual interview, the “warmup,” ego 
involvement, content clarification, feeling analysis, experimental social- 
ization, and ego support. After several group sessions, individual con- 
sultations follow, ventilating personal difficulties and allowing the 
group leader to determine corrective action. For the group leader, the 
savings in time of this method in comparison with individual therapy is 
considerable. 


Problems in the Institutionalization of Higher Education: An Analysis 

Based on Historical Materials. R.W.Gerard. Behavioral Science, 

2 (April 1957), 134-146. Available from Behavioral Science, Mount 

Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. Single copy, 

$1.75. 

Clues to the answers to such questions as the best preparation of qual- 
ified men for creative social science research, the extent to which the 
past development of natural science can be utilized as a guide to the 
future development of social science, the optimum educational organi- 
zation, the proper balance between quantity and quality factors, the 
dichotomy between teaching and research, and the balance between 
theory and general learning versus practical learning are sought in the 
dynamic interpretation of the historical process of education. The 
controlling factors which help bring about educational change, both 
institutional and functional, are also discussed. For example, reasons 
are suggested for the dominance of the department in universities and 
for the high or low prestige of institutions. 


Reflections on India’s Development Plan. Ragner Nurkse. The 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, 71 (May 1957), 188-204. Available 
from Harvard University Press, 79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. Single copy, $1.50. 


This is a review of the Second Five Year Plan of India, which came 
into effect in April 1956. This plan seeks to promote an expansion of 
small-scale village industries for the production of consumer goods, 
while at the same time it calls for a big increase in steel ._production 
and engineering capacity. To a large extent this paper takes the form 
of a critique of a recent book, Planning for an Expanding Economy: 
Accumulation, Employment, and Technical Progress in Underdevel- 
oped Countries, written by C. N. Vakil and P. R. Brahmanand. Sig- 
nificant aspects of the unemployment problem are discussed, as are the 
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revival of household industries and the expansion of steel and engi- 
neering capacity. A basic problem in India is its excess population and 
its high growth rate. There is great validity in the case for drawing 
more people into useful capital works at once to avoid instinctive and 
pervasive work-making and work-spreading tendencies, which are not 
conductive to development. 


Seniority and Criterion of Measures of Job Proficiency. Rutledge Jay 
and James Copes. Journal of Applied Psychology, 41 (1957), 58-60. 
Available from the American Psychological Association, Inc., 1333 
Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Single copy, $1.50. 


This analysis of the results of test research conducted by State 
Employment Services and summarized by the Department of Labor has 
revealed useful information regarding the components of variance in 
the criterion measures of job proficiency which are commonly used in 
selection and placement tests. The analysis shows that: (1) seniority is 
an extraneous factor in the measurement of job proficiency; (2) the 
type of measure of job success influences the relation between seniority 
and job success; (3) the skill level of the occupations sampled is an 
extraneous factor in the measurement of job success; and (4) the magni- 
tude of these influences increases with higher skill-level occupations. 


Some Factors Influencing Income Aspiration. H.C. Ganguli. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 41 (1957), 32-36. Available from the 
American Psychological Association, Inc., 1333 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Single copy, $1.50. 

This attitude survey of several hundred workers in two Calcutta 
light engineering factories, which included hour-long interviews with 
each participant, revealed that income expectation can be a very impor- 
tant factor in job satisfaction. Income expectations appear to be most 
closely related to the amount required by the worker to provide a 
comfortable living for his family; but a few workers did relate their 
expectations to their contribution on the job. Present earnings, length 
of service, and level of education were other factors found to have a 
positive influence upon income aspiration. 
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